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(New Series) 


TWO POEMS 


By AE. 
I. 
FIRST LOVE 


WuaTtT treasure would we not have poured 
At the white feet, when love had power, 
If beauty that we had adored 

Were tender to us for an hour. 


I pass these burning memories. I 
Run on to find a child who lay 

On the warm earth, made tender by 

A love breathed up from the dark clay. 


How can I win this love again ? 

All we could bring to earth it owns, 
What sacrifice must be, what pain 

To be at league with these grey stones ! 


2 
II. 


THE BODY SPEAKS 


THE world wanders away from me. 
Beauty and love are clouds gone by. 
Heart is bereft of melody. 

This that is left—Oh is it I? 


Why should a gorgeous cloth be spun 
Bedecked with gemlike eye and wing, 
Emblems of soul, as robe for one 
That is, disrobed, so pale a thing ? 


Now all the coloured winds are gone, 
Heart has not strength even to mourn. 
All’s numb, save eyes that stare upon 
The dust to which they shall return. 


THE GAP OF BRIGHTNESS 
By F. R. Higgins. 


ALTHOUGH you smelt of tillage, 
Great hostings and their herds 
Stretched in a hill’s green hammock, 
Were tented in your words ; 

And borne on those heroics 

I found their forts up here, 

All bannered with lark-music— 

And not a hero near! 


Where are the horn-winged griffins— 
The elk and eagle clan, 

That climbed, where only gold light 
And living rivers ran ? 

And their sun-rutted fierceness 

Has it too ebbed from here— 

With eagles and with; even, 

The breezy-footed deer ? 
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With these, your dream-battalions 
Just perished when clear day 
Camped on this gap of brightness— 
Searching each face of clay, 

And hailing, as radiant allies, 

Only the poets whose mirth 
Shortened the four roads, knotted 
Over this parcelled earth. 


These are our captains ; ale-boughs, their banners— 
Through them brave music flows 

From those hedge schools, where no song withers 
Nor falters, while Owen Roe’s 

Light headed and footless music 

Comes here, with Cathal Bwee’s 

That has the knack of throwing 

A bright skin over grief. 


Here Carolan’s laugh is a tinkle of glasses ; 
His grassy finger tips 

Are married to strings, in a cage of wild music 
All touchy, while Raftery sits 

Stroking a sad faced fiddle 

To woo those home-spun lines 

That stitched the fine airs of heaven 

In a shift for Mary Hynes. 


Hedge names in bard-craft! Green isles that harbour 
Wild seas of staggering light ! 

Ah, these brighten wreckage, as Red MacNamara 

In Hamburg made exile bright, 

When—through the gabled shadows 

Scaffolded by spar and mast— 

His song poured blessing over 

Hills, holy with the past. 
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When these hills cease as skylines 
On greater peaks we'll gaze— 
Peaks, horned with frozen brightness 
Isled in long drifts of haze, 

And over those trembling silvers 
The eagled minds defy 

Green mist or citied incense 

To blind the sun-cleansed eye. 


PRAYER AT DAWN 
(From the Irish of Diarmuid O’Suileabhatn). 


I was taught prayer as a child, and taught to bend the knee, 
And beat the breast, and taught to ask his peace of Christ ; 
To wake with delight at the first sweet call of the bird 

In praise of the Lord God punished and crucified. 


Woe for this sleep on me now and my bed not readied at dawn, 
And I no longer in haste to praise the might of the King, 
Beating my breast and bowing my knees with grief 

At the hour when the first wind wakes the first bird to sing ! 


When the cock starts suddenly up with a cry 

And from deep sands the fish climb to the water’s height 

And buried sparks fly up in the morning fire 

Ah, then, woe, woe for this slumber upon thee, thou senseless soul ! 


Thou senseless soul, great is the folly of sleep 

When the sparks rise from the hoarded flame at dawn, 
And boughs are stirred and leaves-are stirred in the wind. 
And even the birds are singing the Lord God’s praise ! 


FRANK O’CONNOR. 


TWO POEMS 


By J. Lyle Donaghy. 


ti 
LIFT UP THY VOICE 


LiFT up thy voice in Ossian’s land. 
on those wide moors the passing bee makes quiet 
or a bird’s sobbing wing, 
which welcomed Naisi and Deirdre home ; 
in glens ace beauty was the only bond Diarmuid and Grania 
ew ; 
upon Luirgeadan which swelled with the great house of Finn, 
and hills of man and fairy ; 
on plains where music has been heard that overflowed from 
Tir na nOge; 
by lake and river-side where men have walked communing with 
the immortals, 
Angus who caused for Etain the rose-diamond tower 
upon the peaceful Boyne, 
and Dana on whose milky bounty Eire thrived. 


Lift up thy voice and say with the accent of thy people— 
more to me the darkness of the west than daylight in the 
lands of foreign, 
more to me the wailing of the wind there than music 
elsewhere, 
and when I shall have gone from these enchanted paths 
to sweeter singing, richer talk and jest, at mead-lighted 
tables 
in the green lucid raths, 
my voice, which moulded the low winds and loud 
with Raftery’s, 
shall be heard still in these aricient memoried places 
in the love-storied heart 
of Innisfail. 
I and the wind are one, 
the mountains take my shapes of thought, 
the valleys bear my dreams. 
(November, 1931). 
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II. 
RED TENDRILLED IVY SPRAY 


RED tendrilled ivy spray 
green leaves outlined with the good red of old gates 

the new leaf beaded like an eye at each tendril’s end 

the tidal river beyond and an island slipping with each ebb— 

below the decayed sash and the shrunk round-flaking white paint 
of the wood 

under the sparrow’s nest in a splice of the ivy cord 

fifty-lived 

the polished laburnum 

opens its tight stringed blossom, 

my flesh on the warm window sill 

is bloody and drained like wall-pink chestnut flower, 

Oh, that I were as wax to run down in streams. 


INTRODUCTION TO “FIGHTING 
THE WAVES.” 


By W. B. Yeats. 


Ts 


WROTE “The Only Jealousy of Emer” for performance in a 
private house or studio, considering it, for reasons which I have 
explained, unsuited to a public stage. Then somebody 
put in on a public stage in Holland and Hildo Krop made his: 
powerful masks. Because the dramatist who can collaborate 
with a great sculptor is lucky, I re-wrote the play not only to fit 
it for such a stage but to free it from abstraction and confusion. 
I have re-told the story in prose which I have tried to make very 
simple, and left imaginative suggestion to dancers, singers, 
musicians. I have left the words of the opening and closing 
lyrics unchanged, for sung to modern music in the modern way 
they suggest strange patterns to the ear without obtruding upon 
it their difficult, irrelevant words. The masks get much of their 
power from enclosing the whole head, this makes the head out of 
proportion to the body and I found some difference of opinion 
as to whether this was a disadvantage or not in an art so distant 
from reality; that it was not a disadvantage in the case of the 
woman from the Sidhe all were agreed. She was a strange, 
noble, unforgettable figure. 

I do not say that it is always necessary when one writes for 
a general audience to make the words of the dialogue so simple 
and so matter of fact; but it is necessary where the appeal is 
mainly to the eye and to the ear through songs and music. 
“ Fighting the Waves” is in itself nothing, a mere occasion for 
sculptor and dancer, for the exciting dramatic music of George 
Antheil. 


II. 


I have written a series of plays upon certain events of the 
Irish heroic age, set out in their chronological order. In “ Deirdre ”’ 
the hero Naoise, who holds what the translators call the ‘ cham- 
pionship of the Red Branch,” dies, making way for his successor 
in the championship, Cuchullain, to whom I have given four 
plays: ‘“‘ The Hawk’s Well,” ‘‘ The Green Helmet,” “ On Baile’s 
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Strand ” and the present play, or my verse play on the same theme 
“ The Only Jealousy of Emer.” If the first phase of our dramatic 
movement had lasted I would have dramatised other episodes 
from his life. Lady Gregory, John Synge and I, Standish O’Grady 
before us, James Stephens after us, planned a literature, comic 
or tragic, founded upon the inventions and habits of Gaelic speak- 
ing Ireland. O’Grady started us off by re-creating Cuchullain 
in the image of Achilles, and when Lady Gregory wrote her “ Folk 
History Plays” and I my plays in verse, we thought them like 
Greek plays; the simple fable, the logically constructed plot, the 
chorus of the people, their words full of vague suggestion, a pre- 
occupation with what is unchanging and therefore without topical 
or practical interest. We have been succeeded by a school of 
satire that has for its subject the actual life of the village and the 
slum, and more recently by what may grow into a school of 
psychological drama; but we might, if the Irish Government 
at the establishment of the Free State had done something no 
revolution of strong farmers, clerks and lawyers would permit, 
have founded a school that could have substituted, as only a 
literature without satirical or realistic prepossessions could, 
positive desires for the negative passion of a national movement 
beaten down into party politics, compelled for a century to attack 
everything, to suspect everybody. Only a Caesar could do what 
I want, but now that the Cellars and Garrets have taken to some 
kind of half pious communism they may produce one. I write 
for Caesar’s eyes. 


III. 


Some of us were discussing the definition of a gentleman 
when Lionel Johnson closed the discussion with these words: 
‘“A gentleman is a man who knows Greek,’ and somebody in 
Lady Gregory’s “ Jackdaw ”’ boasts that he once slept ‘‘ in the one 
bed with two boys that were learning Greek.”” The pressure of 
other subjects has decided that one of the classical languages 
must go, and every man not a pedant or a man stupefied by the 
memory that Latin was once the Volapuk or Esperanto of Europe, 
knows that it should be Latin. " Latin literature had great style 
and an air of authority but it lacked always fundamental thought. 
Our eighteenth century and our seventeenth towards its end, 
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drank it dry, and though our heads ache, men of letters feel that 
at last they can approach Greece without Roman prepossessions. 
Roman civilisation was the hardening and objectifying, or the 
decadence, of that Greek civilisation which yet survived in 
Byzantium, half ruined for a millennium, and had stretched back, 
as we know and our fathers did not, fora millennium. I would 
have Caesar compel a boy to begin Greek with his school life, when 
well grounded to learn Irish by the “‘ direct method,” school and 
university to teach him the two languages, the two literatures, 
in association. Let him translate Greek into Irish and learn that 
our chariot fighting Red Branch resembled the chariot fighting 
Greeks and Trojans; that D’Arbois de Joubainville spent his 
life in the study of Irish for no other reason ; that the sacred grove 
where Oedipus was carried off by the gods differed in nothing from 
the groves where, according to Connaught tales, men, women 
and children are carried off; that Greek literature was founded 
on a folk belief differing but little from that of Ireland; that 
Roman, like English literature, was founded upon the written 
word ; that our “ saints and scholars ”’ belong to a Europe where 
Byzantium reigned, a Europe where the great houses of Rome like 
so many great houses in Dublin to-day had sunk into slum tene- 
ments; that the Book of Kells mixed the grotesque heads of 
northern Europe with the Byzantine vine formalised and 
generalised ; that our stone crosses got a part of their design from 
the Painters’ Books of Mount Athos; that in general character 
the patterns upon the croziers and missal boxes in our National 
Museum are Byzantine Greek. And this new and powerful 
instrument of nationality will meet no opposition from fathers of 
families for it supersedes no commercial language. Preserve 
Gaelic where it is already spoken with some device of scholarship 
or bounties—see that there are teachers for all that would learn 
and you can eject those reporters in Dail and Senate who are 
manufacturing a new language. Then let Caesar talk to the 
Curator of the Museum ; first doubling the Museum’s inadequate 
grant. We know nothing of the past if we do not know where 
men lived, what they handled and wore. Every farmer knows 
some field where there is a rath or “ forth’ and that the ancient 
inhabitants of the country lived there. The Museum should con- 
tain a life-size restoration of the house they lived in, with such 


furniture as they used, and life-sized figures dressed as they were 
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dressed. It does not matter if the restoration be but guess work, 
criticism and amendation can come later. Because in most 
districts there is some old castle where the farmer climbed as a 
boy, let there be a second room to show how such castles were 
adorned and furnished in the thirteen or fourteenth century, and 
then a third room, a typical drawingroom, diningroom or library 
of the last quarter of our Eighteenth century with examples of 
the arts and crafts of an epoch when our civilisation seemed about 
to climax. Then let the authorities enquire what old sights and 
ruins in the neighbourhood of Dublin picnic parties most fre- 
quent—The Seven Churches, Mellifont, Tara perhaps—and put 
somewhere near those three rooms small conjectural restorations. 
Then let Caesar command our Irish schools and colleges to teach 
Berkeley, side by side with more modern philosophy, or side by 
side with Aquinas as though he were Gaelic, and Kant or Aquinas 
Greek, and so save us from that popular science that is the opium 
of the suburbs. Locke took away the living world and gave 
instead its excrement, Berkeley gave back the living world but 
the newspapers talk as if it were still an excrement. All emotion 
seeks the unconditioned, the pure act of Berkeley and Aquinas, 
what else do our Gaelic poets seek in their journeys over sea or 
into the hearts of mountains? Such thoughts, come from the 
waste places and the begging bowl, are our sole protection from 
that doctrine imagined in towns separated by rigidity from 
torrent and foliage, which benumbs daring and makes art photo- 
graphic : 

Move upon Newton’s town 

The town of Hobbes and of Locke, 

Pine, spruce, come down 

Cliff, ravine, rock ; 

What can disturb the corn ? 

Why does it shake in the wind ? 

The rose brings her thorn 

The Absolute walks behind. 


IV. 


ie First I must cover up his face, I must hide him from the 
sea. I am deeply grateful for a mask with the silver glitter of 
a fish, for a dance with an eddy like that of water, for music 
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that suggested not the vagueness but the rhythm of the sea. A 
Dublin journalist showed his scorn for “‘ the new paganism ”’ by 
writing, “Mr. Yeats’ play is not really original for something 
of the kind doubtless existed in Ancient Babylon,” but a German 
psycho-analyst has traced the “‘mother-complex”’ back to our 
mother the sea—after all Babylon was a modern inland city—to 
the loneliness of the first crab or crayfish that climbed ashore and 
turned lizard ; while Gemisto Plethon not only substituted the 
sea for Adam and Eve but, according to a friend learned in the 
Renaissance, made it symbolise the garden’s ground or first 
original, ‘‘ that concrete universal which all philosophy is seek- 
ing.” 


JOHN MILLINGTON SYNGE" 


By L. A. G. Strong. 


YNGE has now been dead long enough to allow even his 
S own countrymen to approach his work without partisan- 
ship or apology. Though a mild man personally, and one 
who cared nothing for faction or politics, he was fated to arouse 
bitter antagonism, and to achieve an unpopularity in his own 
country such as can never befall any artist for his art’s sake alone. 
Yet he cared for nothing else: and his case shows once again 
that, while the public will forgive a man for attending to 
what he thinks important, he must not ignore what is important 
to them. 

Synge was born in 1871, of an old Wicklow family. By the 
end of the century he was in Paris, ill, very poor, doing hack work 
for various journals. He met Mr. W. B. Yeats, who in a happy 
moment urged him to return to Ireland, and seek inspiration 
there. It was at the time of the Irish literary renascence, when 
a number of cultured Irishmen were labouring to create a national 
art. Synge went to the Aran Islands. Almost at once he began 
to write with authority, and by 1903 he had entered upon the six 
years of creative life to which his fame is due. 

In 1907 his Playboy of the Western World was attacked on 
the grounds that it libelled Ireland. Synge, who had written of 
life as he saw it, was bewildered and, for a time, despondent. His 
disease grew worse. At last he began to work upon a tragedy 
based on early Irish legend, but he died before he could finish it, 
thereby presenting literature with yet another riddle of unful- 
filment. ‘‘ Had he finished Deirdre as he intended,” says Mr. 
Yeats, ‘“ we should have had a masterpiece.”’ In his other work, 
however, Synge fulfilled himself sufficiently to make him one of 
the completest personalities in literary history; for his short 
creative life, when Deirdre is left out, was the development of a 
single phase from start to flower and conclusion. Deirdre was 
the beginning of another. 

Here, having briefly outlined Synge’s life, we come upon a 
difficulty. A paper of this kind, which aims at giving in a brief 


*«« This paper, which in its original form wds written at the request of Sir Walter Raleigh 
for one of his classes, was intended to interest English and American readers in Synge’s 
work ; and the author therefore apologises for several allusions and pieces of information 
which will be superfluous to readers of The Dublin Magazine.” 
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compass the essential quality of its subject, and affords no leisure 
for detailed examination, is open to one serious objection: that 
it cannot represent that subject as well as could a series of judic- 
lously selected passages from his work. Yet such quotations, in 
the nature of things, must be cut down: leaving us with the 
uneasy knowledge that, whatever we may say, Synge himself 
could say much better. 

For these reasons, this paper will chiefly aim at sending 
readers to Synge himself. It will attempt, not to “ place” him 
with regard to other writers, but to indicate the enjoyment which 
his work affords. The classification game, and that activity known 
to its practitioners as “‘scientific’”’ criticism, attractive and 
scholarly though they may be, tend sometimes to blind our eyes 
to literature’s main benefit—enjoyment. The man who puts on 
rubber gloves before he handles an author’s work, in order that 
his appraisal may be insulated from every touch of personal 
preference, will not be the best critic of such work as Synge’s. 
Certain authors, like certain characters, need our sympathy before 
they can speak to us. To know their message, we must make 
them welcome, and we must listen. We can be as critical as we 
like—afterwards. The school of critics who sit aloof in an ivory 
tower, and haughtily summon such of the world’s literature as 
will approach for judgment, are not going to make much of Synge. 
The loss will be theirs, not his. For the readers to whom literature 
is an essential part of life, all that really matters is what the 
author has to say to them, what pleasure he can give them, what 
influence he can have upon their secret life: and to receive this 
they need not become uncritical, or lose intelligence, but simply 
keep quiet till the data are complete. They will not be the worse 
off. In the end, he judges best who has received most. 

We will not therefore attempt to “‘ place’ Synge with refer- 
ence to other writers, nor quarrel with the “ places ’’ which have 
been allotted to him by other readers: but merely to supply as 
many reasons as possible for reading and enjoying his work. 

The portraits and photographs of Synge show a swarthy 
man, with thick black hair and moustache, firm chin, and thought- 
ful eyes, set wide apart. He was shy, gentle, and readily inter- 
ested ; better at home in small companies than in large; loving 
to walk alone on the mountains and to talk with the country 
people. Mr. Yeats calls him—‘ that enquiring man, John 
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Synge,” and relates that, once he forgot his self consciousness, 
he could become impassioned upon any subject which deeply 
interested him. He told a stranger that he ‘‘ was born in Dublin, 
but that he had travelled afterwards and had been in Paris and 
Rome, and seen the Pope Leo XIII.” Elsewhere Mr. Yeats says 
of him “he was a solitary, undemonstrative man, never asking 
pity, nor complaining, nor seeking sympathy.” And another 
friend, Mr. Masefield, ‘‘ His mind was too busy with the lite to 
be busy with the affairs or the criticism of life.” , 

Sir Walter Raleigh, when the Irish Players were making 
one of their first appearances in Oxford, went one night and stood 
at the back of the pit. There he saw a dark man watching his 
own play impassively, with folded arms. Some quality about 
the dark man vividly impressed his imagination, so that, when- 
ever he remembered. or related the incident, it seemed to have a 
significance which he could neither define nor effectively com- 
municate. 

Mr. Fred O’Donovan, the actor, tells how after one of his 
first appearances at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin, he went up, 
after cleaning off his paint, to the foyer, where a large number of 
people were gathered. With his back to the mantel, Mr. Yeats 
addressed one knot of listeners: beneath the candelabra, Lady 
Gregory addressed another. In a corner, having slipped behind 
a hatstand to avoid attention, was the third of the triumvirate, 
J. M. Synge. 

He feared cities. On the Aran Islands he lived as one of the 
peasants, playing his fiddle in the evenings for them to dance. 
He knew every mile of the Wicklow Hills. During the last year 
of his life he became engaged to Miss Maire O’Neill, a leading 
actress in the Irish Players, and the first to play Deirdre. She 
went daily to sit with him in the nursing home until he died. 
For the account of his death we can turn to Mr. George Moore :— 

‘““He used to speak of Deirdre as his last disappointment ; 
but another awaited him. An hour before he died he asked the 
nurse to wheel his bed into a room whence he could see the Wicklow 
Mountains, the hills where he used to go for long solitary walks, 
and he was wheeled into the room, but the mountains could not 
be seen from the windows ; to see them it was necessary to stand 
up, and Synge could not stand or sit up in his bed, so his last 
wish remained ungratified, and he died with tears in his eyes.”’ 
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The Notebooks, the first of Synge’s work to which we turn, 
are a series of chapters which originally appeared as articles in 
magazines, describing life in the Aran Islands, in Wicklow, and 
West Kerry. To a great extent they are the storehouse from 
which the beginnings of the plays were drawn; but they stand 
perfectly by themselves, and show us their author more personally 
than do the plays. Synge had hitherto been attempting to see 
life subjectively, through himself, and the chaos of his unrealised 
personality obscured his view. On Aran, his gaze turned out- 
ward, he saw life objectively for the first time. He heard a 
thought with which he was familiar expressed in a speech he had 
only half forgotten, and with new richness: and the man who 
read only the masterpieces, whose work in Paris had lacked reality, 
being like a shadow thrown from mirror to mirror, or, as Mr. 
Yeats has said, “A child looking through a window which it 
blurs with its own breath,’’ now saw the thought objectively, 
and could judge it. 

To quote from the notebooks is difficult, for the incidents 
related are seldom brief and isolated, and the descriptive passages, 
always an integral part of the texture, cannot be rmpped from 
their context. A reader who wishes to savour their quality 
briefly is advised to read, in the first of the Aran Island books, 
the account of the eviction, and of the old woman’s funeral. 
Here are a few lines from the latter: 

The morning had been beautifully fine, but as they 
lowered the coffin into the grave, thunder rumbled overhead 
and hailstones hissed among the bracken. 

In Inishmaan one is forced to believe in a sympathy 
between man and nature, and at this moment, when the 
thunder sounded a death-peal of extraordinary grandeur 
above the voices of the women, I could see the faces near 
me stiff and drawn with emotion. 

When the coffin was in the grave, and the thunder had 
rolled away across the hills of Clare, the keen broke out again 
more passionately than before... . 

. . . . Before they covered the coffin an old man kneeled 
down by the grave and repeated a simple prayer for the dead. 

There was an irony in these words of atonement and 
Catholic belief spoken by voices that were still hoarse with 
the cries of pagan desperation. 
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In the Wicklow book, anyone who reads the account of 
Synge’s meeting with the diseased man who had made a table 
of rushes will at once be sure whether he wishes to read further. 

Synge’s poetry has no startling intrinsic merit, yet it is of 
the utmost importance to the study of himself, and to other poets. 
Great as his influence has been upon the theatre, it may well be 
that as a poet he will best prove to have been the prophet of a 
new time. His verses were written at odd occasions over a period 
of twenty years, to please himself. He had strong theories on 
poetry in the abstract, and more definitely upon the particular 
function of poetry in his time : but apart from these theories his 
verse is a kind of diary, in which, freed from professional loyalties 
and restraints, he could ease his soul without fear of an audience. 
Thus, although he shows that he had command of a powerful 
technique when he chose, 


—Seven dog-days we let pass 
Naming queens in Glenmacnass— 


he wrote his verses as it were in his shirtsleeves, when the day’s 
work was over. Yet this work has influenced almost all his 
successors in Ireland, including Mr. Yeats, whose “ Responsi- 
bilities ’’ (1913) shows strongly the impress of his friend’s mind. 
This influence upon the greater of the less is a commonplace of 
literature: but in this case it was not Synge’s comparatively 
slender technique which was the cause, but his clear vision of 
the state of poetry and the measures needed for its cure. The 
few critical judgments he expressed in his maturity are as 
authoritative as any in the history of criticism. 

The following passage from the preface to his poems expresses 
his view of the situation in 1908 :— 

The poetry of exaltation will be always the highest ; 
but when men lose their poetic feeling for ordinary life, and 
cannot write poetry of ordinary things, their exalted poetry 
is likely to lose its strength of exaltation, iu the way men 
cease to build beautiful churches when they have lost happi- 
ness in building shops. 

Many of the older poets, such as Villon and Herrick 
and Burns, used the whole of their personal life as their 
material, and the verse written in this way was read by 
strong men, and thieves, and deacons, not by little cliques 
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only. Then, in the town writing of the eighteenth century, 
ordinary life was put into verse that was not poetry, and when 
poetry came back with Coleridge and Shelley, it went into 
verse that was not always human. 

In these days poetry is usually a flower of evil or good ; 
but it is the timber of poetry that wears most surely, and 
there is no timber that has not strong roots among the clay 
and worms.... It may almost be said that before verse can 
be human again it must learn to be brutal. 


The same view is expressed more compactly in the poems 
themselves :— 
Adieu, sweet Angus, Maeve, and Fand, 
Ye plumed yet skinny Shee 
That poets played with hand-in-hand 
To learn their ecstacy. 


We'll stretch in Red Dan Sally’s ditch, 
And drink in Tubber Fair, 
Or poach with Red Dan Philly’s bitch 
The badger and the hare. 


Of the poems which follow this preface, only a few are deliber- 
ately brutal: and these are the least convincing. What they do, 
the plays do better. Here is the end of one, “ Danny,” chosen 
because it exhibits several of Synge’s characteristics. 


It wasn’t long till Danny came, 
From Bangor making way, 

And he was damning moon and stars 
And whistling grand and gay. 


Till in a gap of hazel glen— 

And not a hare in sight— 

Out lepped the nine-and-twenty lads 
Along his left and right. 


Then Danny smashed the nose on Byme 
He split the lips on three, 

And bit across the right hand thumb 
On one Red Shawn Magee. 
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But seven tripped him up behind, 
And seven kicked before, 

And seven squeezed around his throat 
Till Danny kicked no more. 


Then some destroyed him with their heels, 
Some tramped him in the mud, 

Some stole his purse and timber pipe, 
And some washed off his blood. 


* * * * * 


And when you’re walking out the way 
From Bangor to Belmullet, 

You'll see a flat cross on a stone, 
Where men choked Danny’s gullet. 


This is an interesting poem, even if it is not a good one, for 
a great deal of Synge’s quality has gone into it. It would be 
hard in so small a compass to find the marks of so many alle- 
giances. Notice first of all that ingrained sympathy with the 
poor which can only be felt by a man who has been poor himself. 

“Some stole his purse and timber pipe ’’—that marvellous 
_ adjective comprehends a deep emotion. No one who has not 
lived among the poor, unless he remembers his childhood very 
clearly, can so feel in his bones the sacredness of few possessions, 
and the pathos of their dispersal even when a blackguard owned 
them: nor could any but a fine poet make one epithet ‘express 
so much. 

It is strange to find, beside this primitive emotion, echoes 
from Wordsworth and from Shelley. “‘ Echoes” perhaps is not 
a fair word, and Shelley could hardly claim copyright in the 
device which Synge has here used after him. We had better 
call them evidence of reading. Consider, in the first place, the 
line 

“And not a hare in sight.” 


It would be interesting to take a census of the effects which 
this device produces in the minds of different readers. It seems 
such a two-edged weapon that there is little wonder it has been 
sparingly used. Does to deny a vivid attribute to our subject 
suggest the absence of that attribute? Or is the attribute so 
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vivid in itself, that our minds are impressed with the picture of 
it, and the privative idea is thereby lost ? When Shelley wrote 
of “ foamless isles,”’ does the graphic word so fill our senses with 
images of sound and sea, that we ignore or shirk the subsequent 
effort required to dissolve those images and arrive laboriously 
atanewone? When Synge says there was “ not a hare in sight,” 
do we not immediately see a hare? And did both poets intend 
this, or did they precisely intend that we should experience what- 
ever emotion results from reluctantly blotting a sharp picture 
from our mind ? 

The Wordsworthian echo, which several ears have caught, 
sounds in three lines of the final verse. Wordsworth might 
cheerfully have owned them, but he would probably have much 
resented the last. Incidentally, this last line is almost impossible 
to say—a deliberate effect to describe the obstinate circumstance 
of Danny’s end. 

Here is another poem, where Synge’s guard is down, and we 
see a picture which is difficult to forget. The lonely man, in a 
huge and lovely glen on a bright day, with the mountains around 
him and a river beneath, stands with his hand upon an oak. In 
the knowledge that he can hawe but few years to live, with fewer 
and fewer chances of revisiting the bright places, he speaks with 
a gentle irony to the tree which may one day make him a coffin- 
board. 

To THE OAKS IN GLENCREE. 


My arms are round you, and I lean 
Against you, while the lark 

Sings over us, and golden lights, and green 
Shadows are on your bark. 


There’ll come a season when you'll stretch 
Black boards to cover me: 

Then in Mount Jerome I will lie, poor wretch, 
With worms eternally. 


Last comes a curse, as vivid as that roaring thing which 
James Stephens has translated from the Irish: the one which 
ends— 


May she marry a ghost and bear him a kitten, and may 
The high King of Glory permit her to get the mange. 
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Synge’s curse runs like this :— 


Lord, confound this surly sister 

Blight her brow with blotch and blister, 
Cramp her larynx, lung, and liver, 

In her guts a galling give her. 


Let her live to earn her dinners 

In Mountjoy with seedy sinners. 
Lord, this judgment quickly bring, 
And I’m your servant, J. M. Synge. 


In the same book are Synge’s Translations, in which he has 
sought to find, in the rhythms and imagery of peasant speech, 
fit equivalents for pieces of Italian and French,which have pleased 
him. A great deal of nonsense has been talked about that speech. 
It is, and is not, Synge’s invention exactly as the speech of Falstaff 
and the Nurse are, and are not, Shakespeare’s invention. “ All 
art’ said Synge, in the preface to his Playboy of the Western 
World ‘is a collaboration.” Thus he, and his Elizabethan 
predecessors, selected from the talk of their time such phrases 
as suited their purpose best. The language of Synge’s plays is 
not the language of the peasants, insomuch that no peasant talks 
consistently as Synge’s characters talk: it is the language of the 
peasants, in that it contains no word or phrase a peasant did not 
actually use. Those who are troubled at the half coincidence, 
arguing that because in some way the speech is realistic it is 
unreal as a whole, are misled by the late naturalistic school of 
writing—‘‘ Ibsen and Zola’”’ to quote Synge again, “ writing 
of the realities of life in joyless and pallid words,’’ and deny to 
their contemporaries those rights over language which they 
applaud in play-wrights of the past. 

English as spoken in the wilder parts of Ireland gets its 
characteristic rhythms and inversions from its attempt to render 
literally Gaelic idiom. It is in this sense broken English. Listen 
to this, a translation from Villon :— 


Prayer of the Old Woman, 
Villon’s Mother. 


Mother of God that’s Lady of the Heavens, take myself, 
the poor sinner, the way I’ll be along with them that’s chosen. 
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Let you say to your own Son that He’d have a right to 
forgive my share of sins, when it’s the like He’s done, many’s 
the day, with big and famous sinners. I’m a poor aged 
woman, was never at school, and is no scholar with letters, 
but I’ve seen pictures in the chapel with Paradise on one side, 
and harps and pipes in it, and the place on the other side, 
where sinners do be boiled in torment; the one gave me 
great joy, the other a great fright and scaring ; let me have 
the good place, Mother of God, and it’s in your faith I’ll live 
always. 

It’s yourself that bore Jesus, that has no end or death, 
and He the Lord Almighty, that took our weakness and gave 
Himself to sorrows, a young and gentle Man. It’s Himself 
is our Lord surely, and it’s in that faith I'll live always. 


This dialect has character, and, since the Irishman sounds 
his consonants, it is fine stuff to speak. Its powers of emphasis, 
the gain in speed and terseness which its ready omission of the 
relative pronoun gives it, and its knack of arresting the attention 
by the unwonted use and placing of words, were all assets to the 
dramatist. Moreover the peasant in Ireland, for a variety of 
reasons, has an extraordinarily rich vocabulary, which, coupled 
with the wildness of his fancy, helps the listener to phrases his 
imagination could never compass unaided. 

After this brief introduction, we come to the main part, of 
Synge’s work—the plays. His choice of country life for his 
materials, though inevitable, was not immediate, for he tried 
his hand on at least two complete plays before beginning the 
series which we know. His first was about a nun, and was said 
by those who read it to have been morbid and confused. The 
story of the second illustrates amusingly his ignorance of the 
world of affairs. The Irish national theatre was launched, and 
its directors approached all Irishmen of note to write forit. Synge 
was asked to write an historical play. He was doubtful, and 
disappeared for ten days into the country. At the end of this 
time he retumed, bringing with him a scenario. The time was 
one of se many Irish rebellions, and the scene a cave. The 
characters were two women, one Catholic and the other Protestant, 
who had taken refuge for fear of amorous attentions from the 
soldiery who were roaming the country. They fall to talking 
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theology, until finally the Catholic woman gets up and leaves 
the cave, declaring that she will rather risk the worst than stay 
and listen to such blasphemous opinions. Synge was much 
perplexed when the committee handed him back his scenario : 
he could not see that it was in any way unsuited to a Dublin 
audience. (It is interesting, in this connection, to remember 
that ‘“‘ John Bulls’ Other Island” was likewise rejected by the 
committee ; though for different reasons). 

Synge then turned to country life and speech. Not only 
was the material ready, and the artist’s theory bidding him accept 
it, but it was familiar to him from his childhood, and his return 
flung it into bold relief. He was at home, knowing more of the 
world than Ireland. Understanding of all he now saw was innate 
in him, and such understanding no powers of observation or 
mimicry can replace. Moreover, among these people he came back 
to-a principle that schools and cities may well have hidden from 
him: a principle we find in Russian plays as well as Irish, and 
which in the past has often stood in the way of our understanding 
them. 

In the society in which we live, one of the strongest unwritten 
principles, fostered chiefly in our schools, is that, before we speak 
we must establish a right to speak. The mere fact of our existence 
in itself confers no right to speak. We must wait until, by some 
achievement, or by mere seniority in some branch of society, we 
have so far impressed public opinion as to be allowed the utterance 
of a point of view of our own. 

Now among the country folk in Ireland, and apparently in 
Russia, this is not so. A person, the moment he enters a room, 
is by the mere fact of his existence entitled to his point of view ; 
and his utterance of it is accorded as much consideration as the 
utterance of those who have long sat in the chimney comer. 
The result is in Ireland a readiness of personal sympathy which 
may not indeed spring from any reality of deep feeling, but is 
a part of the peasant’s everyday manners, even as indiscriminate 
hospitality and charity are a part. 

This was a great gain to Synge, by nature the most gentle, 
friendly, and personally tolerant of men: and with what ready 
response must he not have adopted a speech so deeply imbued 
with this sense of human kindness that one’s possessions are 
habitually spoken of as one’s “ share ”’ of the world’s goods. ‘‘ We 
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have a good share of butter, thanks be to God.” And even, in 
the first of the Villon translations, ‘‘ forgive my share of sins.” 

Thus, in Synge’s case, all things worked together for good, 
and the man who suddenly saw this gold mine open before him 
was the man best qualified to work it. 

Although there has been some argument as to the chronology 
of the plays, we have good reasons for supposing The Shadow of 
the Glen to be the first. This reveals Synge at once as certain of 
his touch and method: in fact, his handling is maybe surer in 
this play than in any other. It gives one immediate insight into 
his peculiar power and his achievement, so we may speak of them 
at once. 

The outstanding quality of Synge’s work is its intensity. 
The characters in his plays, during the short while they are before 
us, make the supreme gesture of their lives. They are their own 
epitome. All their past life, everything that has happened to 
them, but leads up to the time we see them, when in a few signifi- 
cant words and actions they reach their consummation. Now 
we know all about them that there is to know: and there is no 
future action of theirs that will not be an echo of this action, 
or something we can easily foresee. 

This intensity is reached more by habit of mind than by 
deliberate art of the pen. Spells of intellectual isolation among 
the peasantry and long vigils in the Wicklow Hills sharpened 
Synge’s genius to that acuteness of perception which can grasp 
essentials immediately—which, in fact, sees nothing trivial to 
be weeded out. His conciseness is not attained by critical erasion : 
his characters think as quickly as he does. 

“ The Shadow of the Glen’”’ is the perfect picture of a mood. 
Its hero is not man but nature. In a lonely cottage at the top 
of a long glen a young handsome woman is counting her money. 
On the bed lies the dead body of her elderly husband. A tramp 
knocks at the door, and is admitted, for rain is falling heavily. 
She tells him how her husband died, and of the lonely life she 
has led since she wed him, with no company but the mists of the 
glen. She begs the tramp to keep watch while she goes to tell 
the nearest neighbour what has happened. 

When she is gone, the sheet is lifted from the bed, and the 
corpse sits up. He was only “letting on’”’ to be dead, he tells 
the terrified tramp: his wife is a bad woman, and he has deter- 
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mined to catch her. She has gone to no neighbour, but to her 
fancy man. 

Sure enough, she returns, bringing with her a young shepherd. 
Sitting at the table, they talk of marriage. She is hard to please, 
she tells him : she took the old man not for delight but for safety. 
At this point the old man leaps up and bids her begone, and the 
tramp also. ‘‘ Let you go along with her, stranger, if it’s raining 
itself, for it’s too much talk ye have surely.” 

The tramp accepts the situation at once. 

“We'll be going now, lady of the house,” he says: “the 
rain is falling, but the air is kind, and maybe it’ll be a grand morn- 
ing by the grace of God.” 

She is doubtful of the manner of life she will have with him 
under the hedges: ‘“‘ But you’ve a fine bit of talk, stranger, and 
it’s with yourself I’ll go.” Then she turns to her husband. 

“ You think it’s a grand thing you’re after doing with your 
letting on to be dead, but what is it at all? What way would a 
woman live in a lonesome place the like of this place, and she not 
making a talk with the men passing ? And what way will your- 
self live from this day, with none to care you? What is it you'll 
have now but a black life, Daniel Burke : and it’s not long, I’m 
telling you, till you’ll be lying again under that sheet, and you 
dead surely.” 

She goes out: the man who has driven her out sits down 
with the man she was to marry, and they drink together. 

The utter loneliness in which this play begins, and which 
closes in again before it ends, when those who a minute ago were 
bitter rivals drink for company, can only be felt fully when the 
play is acted by native players. Sir Walter Raleigh said once 
that this play was what Wordsworth had for a lifetime tried to 
do and failed. This was extreme, and he might not have cared 
to write it: but nowhere in modern literature is one nearer to 
wild nature. 

Riders to the Sea is a Greek tragedy, and one of the strangest 
things about it is that, when it is perfectly acted, its preternatural 
intensity does not make it seem less real. Although on the smallest 
reflection we see that there has not been time for that to happen 
off the stage which is related on it, yet, so surely is the atmosphere 
of a resistless fate suggested, that we accept and even anticipate 
such happenings. Synge makes credible an hour fuller, but in 
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effect as short, as Faust’s last hour ; and in his play we anticipate 
the stroke of time, whereas in Marlowe’s it surprises us. 

_ Indeed, from its first words it is a play acted against time : 
time marked not by the slow ticking of a clock, but by the slow 
breathing of a woman, or the rise and fall of waves upon the rock : 
a steady, eternal rhythm, to which the actors move like puppets, 
or creatures in a dream. They are fated, but it is the elemental 
pulse of Nature that governs them. 

Even stronger than its immediate kinship to the Greek 
drama are its little touches of naked candour. Maurya, the old 
woman, when the last of her sons is dead, says :— 


“ They’re all gone now, and there isn’t anything more 
the sea can do to me. I'll have no call now to be up crying 
and praying when the wind breaks from the South... I won’t 
care what way the sea is when the other women will be keen- 
ing.... It’s a great rest I’ll have now, and it’s time surely.”’ 


This, and the first cry of the bereaved parent in the Greek 
play, ‘‘ I have none to feed me in mine age,” are in the same key, 
and sound to us now a little strangely. 

When the curtain rises, two young girls are examining clothes 
taken from a drowned man, to see if he is their brother. They 
identify him at last by the dropped stitches in a stocking. Despite 
this, and the rough weather, and the entreaties of his old mother, 
the last of the sons insists on crossing to the mainland upon 
business. He goes without his food, and the old woman, who in 
her agitation has forgotten to bless him, runs with it by a short 
cut to intercept him on the road. Soon she returns in terror, 
for she has seen the drowned son riding close behind him. 

Now her last son will go the way of his brothers. She gives 
herself over to grief. Nothing the girls can say will comfort 
her. Long ago, she tells them, she “‘ Seen two women, and three 
women, and four women coming in, and they crossing themselves 
and not saying a word. I looked out then, and there were men 
coming after them, and they holding a thing in the half of a red 
sail, and water dripping out of it—it was a dry day, Nora—and 
leaving a track to the door.” 

Hardly has she said it than it happens again, and men bring 
in the body of Bartly. He has been knocked from his horse, 
and drowned in the surf. All kneel down. The old woman 
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recites the litany of her lost sons, spreads the clothes of Michael 
by Bartly’s feet, and sprinkles them with holy water. 

‘‘ Michael has a clean burial in the far north, by the grace of 
the Almighty God. Bartly will have a fine coffin out of the white 
boards, and a deep grave surely. What more can we want than 
that ? No man at all can be living for ever, and we must be 
satisfied.”’ 

This remains one of the most effective one-act plays in litera- 
ture. The effect of the old woman’s entry, immediately after 
Maurya’s description of it, is like nothing else ever seen in the 
theatre. Riders to the Sea is in every sense a play written on the 
edge of the world. 

One speech in it, utterly unstressed, gives the keynote of 
Synge’s implicit irony. A priest has said ‘“ The Almighty won't 
leave her destitute with no son living.’”’ Maurya replies, “ It’s 
little the like of Him knows of the sea.” 

It is one touch among many, and in actual performance 
passes almost unnoticed. In any case, we do not need it to tell 
us that for these people there is but one almighty power—the 
Sea. 

The Well of the Saints has been condemned as cynical; but 
a cynic would have written the first act only. Two blind and 
hideous beggars, man and wife, each believing the other to be 
beautiful, are healed of their blindness by a saint, and fight in 
the bitterness of disillusion. Slowly their sight fails them, and, 
blind once more, they reject the saint’s offer of a second and 
permanent healing. Cruelty, tenderness, mockery, passions of 
every kind; the arrogance of beauty, the coarser arrogance of 
strength, the holiness of the saint, admirable in itself but folly 
here ; the humour of a sly mind that in a moment turns to spite ; 
all are together in a unity in which the writer seems to watch 
without censure or interference. As in all his work, Synge records, 
but never judges. 

The Tinker’s Wedding, an early play recast, is the slightest 
of Synge’s plays, a comedy with little but merriment to touch 
the heart. A tinker’s woman is smitten with a sudden desire 
for respectability and a wedding ring. The tinker and the-old 
mother scorn this notion, which they properly regard as an out- 
rage against convention and good conduct. She insists, however, 
and a bargain is struck with the priest. He will wed them for 
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so much down and the rest of the price in kind ; and so the tinker 
labours overnight at a couple of cans. While he is away, the old 
woman steals the cans and drinks the proceeds. The priest, 
arrived for the ceremony, denounces them as cheats, whereupon 
they give up all idea of marriage, insult him violently, and decamp. 

There is feeling in the play, for the girl is disappointed, the 
old woman has moments of vision, and the priest is humiliated : 
but none really suffer. The disappointment is healed almost 
before the play is done, the visionary will lose her sorrows in a 
pint, and no one is left to remind the priest of a discomfiture he 
will speedily forget. It has life and laughter, but it is the least 
of Synge’s plays. 

His masterpiece, The Playboy of the Western World, has a 
remarkable history of anger and of riot. The plot, in brief, is 
this :—Christy Mahon, a young and quiet man, is at last roused 
to hit his bullying father over the head and run away. He comes 
to an inn for shelter, and the curious people get from him the 
admission that he has “slain his da.”” They admire his daring, 
and sympathise with his plight. Finally the innkeeper engages 
him as potboy. He isa great success with all the girls of the place, 
particularly with Pegeen, the innkeeper’s daughter; and all 
come from far and wide to hear the story of his deed. Then the 
father turns up, with a cut head, and gives him a beating. All 
now deride Christy, till, maddened, he turns on his father in real 
earnest, subdues him, and disappears driving the astonished 
man before him. 

- ““Ten thousand blessings upon all that’s here,’ he cries, 
“for ye’ve turned me a likely gaffer in the end of all, the way 
I'll go romancing through a romping lifetime from this hour till 
the dawning of the judgment day.” 

The play was attacked from the start as a slander upon the 
Irish race, and is still so attacked. To understand this, the 
Englishman who laughs when Shaw is rude to him must remember 
that in small countries national self-consciousness runs very high. 
Just as the smallest unit always rouses the most violent patriotism, 
and a housematch at a public school excites higher feeling than 
one in which the whole school is the unit, so the smaller nation 
is always seeing itself attacked or glorified as a whole. The 
results are detrimental to its sense of humour and prohibitive 
of free speech within its boundaries. This was one line of attack, 
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therefore—that the play was unpatriotic and likely to reflect 
discredit on Ireland. 

Unfortunately for Synge there was another. The touchy 
puritanism of Ireland twenty years ago was offended by anything 
outspoken on the subject of women. News of the intended 
attack spread, and the night of the first production found 
a packed house. There is a happy story to the effect that 
Lady Gregory, one of the directors, had brought her nephew 
and a number of undergraduates from Trinity to offset 
the malcontents. The party dined so well that they either 
mistook their instructions, or else were shocked into forgetting 
them, for they seem to have precipitated the final riot. The play 
proceeded with merely verbal interruptions till the passage where 
Christy, refusing all substitutes for Pegeen, proclaims he would 
not look at ‘‘a draft of chosen females in their shifts itself.”’ 
There the performance ended, and it was many a long day before 
the Playboy could get a quiet hearing in Ireland or America. 

It is an amazing piece of work: and the widespread realisa- 
tion that in no play outside of Shakespeare was such richness of 
language and variety to be found, is responsible for the wilder 
things that have been said about Synge; things which he would 
have been the first to disown with a smile. Synge was a deep 
student of Shakespeare : The Playboy has a laughter and violence 
and overwhelming love of life which no other dramatist has 
recaptured since the Elizabethans, but there we may stop. 
Synge’s was a narrow genius, which luckily found what it needed 
ready to its hand. It was given him to do the work for which he 
was best fitted, and the result was one play at least which has 
won recognition the whole world over, and is safe to live. 

There is a fine extravagance of language in this play. Here, 
condensed from the dialogue, is Christy’s account of his deed. 

Christy.—We were digging spuds in his cold, sloping, stony, 
divil’s patch of a field... “‘ You squinting idiot,” says he, “let 
you walk down now and tell the priest you’ll wed the Widow 
Casey in a score of days.” 

Widow Quin.—And what kind was she ? 

Christy (with horror)—A walking terror from beyond the 
hills, and she two score and five years, and two hundredweights 
and five pounds in the weighing scales, with a limping leg on her, 
and a blinded eye, and she a woman of noted misbehaviour with 
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the old and young. ... ‘I won’t wed her,” says I, ‘“ when all 
know she did suckle me for six weeks when I came into the world, 
and she a hag this day with a tongue on her has the crows and 
seabirds scattered, the way they wouldn’t cast a shadow on her 
garden with the dread of her curse”. . . ‘‘ She’s too good for 
the likes of you,” says he, “ and go on now or I’ll flatten you out 
like a crawling beast has passed under a dray.” ‘“‘ You will not 
if I can help it,” says I. “Go on,” says he, “or I’ll have the 
divil making garters of your limbs to-night.”’ ‘“‘ You will not if 
I can help it,” says I... With that the sun came out between the 
cloud and the hill, and it shining green in my face. ‘‘ God have 
mercy on your soul,” says he, lifting a scythe. “‘ Or on your own,”’ 
says I, raising the loy... He gave a drive with the scythe, and 
I gave a lep to the east. Then I turned around with my back 
to the north, and I hit a blow on the ridge of his skull, laid him 
stretched out, and he split to the knob of his gullet. 

His father tells the Widow Quin how little use Christy was 
for girls :— 

If he seen a red petticoat coming swinging over the hill, he’d 
be off to hide in the sticks, and you’d see him shooting out his 
sheep’s eyes between the little twigs and the leaves, and his two 
ears rising like a hare looking out through a gap. Girls, indeed ! 

Or drink :— ) 

A:id he a poor fellow would get drunk on the smell of a pint. 
He’d a queer rotten stomach, I’m telling you, and when I gave him 
three pulls from my pipe a while since, he was taken with contor- 
tions till I had to send him in the ass-cart to the females’ nurse. 

And here the publican blesses the union of Christy and his 
daughter. 

It’s the will of God, I’m thinking, that all should win an 
easy or a cruel end, and it’s the will of God that all should rear 
up lengthy families for the nurture of the earth. What’s a single 
man, I ask you, eating a bit in one house and drinking a sup in 
another, and he with no place of his own, like an old braying 
jackass strayed upon the rocks ? (To Christy) It’s many would be 
in dread to bring your like into their house for to end them, maybe, 
with a sudden end; but I’m a decent man of Ireland, and I 
liefer face the grave untimely and I seeing a score of grandsons 
growing up gallant little swearers by the name of God, than go 
peopling my bedside with puny weeds the like of what you'd breed, 
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I’m thinking, out of Shaneen Keogh. A daring fellow is the 
jewel of the world, and a man did split his father’s middle with a 
single clout should have the bravery of ten, so may God and Mary 
and St. Patrick bless you, and increase you from this mortal day. 

The Playboy is the poet, the man of imagination. The world 
was too much with him. He got drunk on the smell of a pint. 
At last his nerves give way; he acts unconsciously, and runs. 
Soon he is dazed with the shock of realised action, and finds him- 
self in the actual world of sinews and admiring women. Here, 
in bewildering fact, are the daydreams and the nightdreams. 
He is a hero, therefore what he has done must be heroic. He is 
a real, breathing hero: he whom all used to mock. ‘‘ Oh,” he 
cries in his realisation, “‘ they’re bloody liars in the naked parish 
where I was born aman.” Full of exaltation, he wins all at the 
sports—only to be cast down by his father into what he was 
before. But—suddenly he sees it—he rose from that once, and 
can as easily rise again. He has come into his estate, and it is 
too late to reclaim him: so off goes the likely gaffer to conquer 
other worlds, leaving dismay behind him. 

Last comes the tragedy Synge never finished. As it stands, 
it is little more than a lyric. He had intended to add to the love 
story of Deirdre and Naisi a strong underplot of the grotesque 
and supernatural: and so acutely did he feel this lack, that 
shortly before his death he bade his two friends add some such 
element to the play: but, as the only thing he could then suggest 
was some business concerning the character Owen and a knife, 
they thought it best after his death to leave his work untouched. 
As it stands, we have a rough version of two acts, and a finished 


third, containing scenes and speeches of deep beauty. ‘“‘ Every 
true tragedy,’’ said Lady Gregory, ‘“‘ must be a joy to him who 
dies’: and Deirdre goes to her death, leaving behind an aged 


baffled king, a nurse who has outlived her nursling, and the ruins 
of a palace smoking to the sky. 

Synge, then, was a humane and lovable man, who from 
instinct, and because his time was short, concentrated upon what 
was essential, and left the apparatus to others. He solves no 
problems. An observer of life, fe values the spectacle for no 
further purpose, loving a scene not because it typifies this and 
that, but because it has colour and is alive. He distils the very 
essence of this abounding life, and records it in speech which 
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fulfils his own requirements. “In a good play,” he wrote once, 
“every speech should be as fully flavoured as a nut or apple.” 
Again, “In countries where the imagination of the people, and 
the language they use, is rich and living, it is possible for a writer 
to be rich and copious in his words, and at the same time to give 
the reality, which is the root of all poetry, in a comprehensive 
and natural form.” 

Like most men whose health is uncertain, he delighted in 
the violence of life, and squeezed the utmost out of every savour. 
Pegeen, writing to a shop before her intended wedding, asks 
for “a pair of lace boots with lengthy heels on them and brassy 
eyes.’ All Synge’s boots had to have brassy eyes, and every 
imagined meal deserved a relish. He was able to keep without 
affectation the gusto we generally leave behind us in the nursery. 
The emotions of his characters, like those of negroes, could be 
exhibited without restraint. The result is a splendour of pass- 
ionate and romantic life that has no parallel in the modem theatre. 
The violence is never sentimental, because Synge wrote without 
self-pity. There are no Glencree oaks in his plays. Indeed, 
there is little comment of any kind. ‘‘There’s a great gap between 
a gallous story and a dirty deed,”’ says Pegeen, but the remark 
is hers, not Synge’s, and its particular application is falsified 
immediately by what follows. Synge’s God is lonely, half envying 
from .His heaven the lovemaking of men. He has no devil, and 
his hell is lively. ‘‘ You will,”’ says Christy to the man who fears 
to die of his bite, ‘‘ the way you can shake out hell’s flags of wel- 
come for my coming in two weeks or three.’’ There is neither 
time nor taste for moralising here. Life is good, death is evil : 
yet better death than to live too long. ‘It’s heartbreak to the 
wise that it’s for a short space we have the same things only,”’ 
Deirdre says: and later, ‘“‘ Death should be a poor, untidy thing, 
though it’s a queen that dies.’”’ But when the measure of life has 
been lived well, then death comes in season. 

‘“‘T have put away sorrow like a shoe that is worn out and 
muddy, for it is I have had a life that will be envied by great 
companies. It was not by a low birth I made kings uneasy, and 
they sitting in the halls of Emain.... It is not a small thing to 
be rid of gray hairs and the loosening of the teeth. It was the 
choice of lives we had in the clear woods, and in the grave we’re 


safe, surely.” 
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__ “In the clear woods”’: there, and on the mountains, Synge’s 
sight grew as clear as the air around him. From out of doors he 
came into the hot cottages, played his fiddle, saw, listened, and 
went back again. He wrote in the sun, but with one eye always 
on the shadow. He saw everything, hills and trees and stones, 
sheep on the highroads, spiders in the ditches, and loved them for 
being themselves. He had little concern for traditional moralities. 
In the world as he saw it, the splendid things, the light and pas- 
sionate hearts went down inevitably to defeat: yet he is an 
optimist, for he turns his face towards goodness and mercy. 
Finally, Nature is the solvent of human difficulties. In this 
transitory life, she is the only guide. 

“The rain is falling, but the air is kind: and maybe it'll 
be a grand morning, by the grace of God.” 


INWARD AND OUTWARD 
DIALOGUE. 


By Alec Brown. 


THINK that in our honest moments we will all of us admit 
that in Thomas Hardy’s lyric poems, in spite of the remark- 
able monumental quality of them arising from their con- 

sistency of form, diction and manner maintained through such a 
great volume composed in the course of a long stretch of years, 
there is something in them that makes them seem lesser work 
than his novels. We are prepared, in a lyric poem, to pay a high 
price in patience and acceptance of the poet’s arbitrary conditions, 
for our enjoyment and the advantages that proceed to us through 
that enjoyment. In fact, we must even admit that lyric poems, 
like so many other things in life, tend (up to a certain maximal 
limit, of course), to be of value to us in some direct proportion to 
their cost. But in Hardy’s lyric poems the dialogue, whether 
that of the characters in the poem or Hardy’s own declarations 
is at times too exacting. 

Let us consider it in an acute form. Is it not true that our 
sense of fittingness—which is at the basis of our sense of humour 
—remonstrates very much when Hardy asks us to accept such 
language as the curious blend of simplicity and stiffness in the 
following first two verses of a typical poem : 


Why do you harbour that great cheval-glass 
Filling up your narrow room ? 
You never preen or plume, 

Or look in a week at your full-length figure— 
Picture of bachelor gloom ! 


“Well, when I dwelt in ancient England, 
Renting the abbey farm, 
Thoughtless of all heart-harm, 
I used to gaze at the parson’s daughter, 
A feature of nameless charm... . ” 


It is not that we demand to hear the actual words the gloomy 
bachelor used, for that would be impossible, or nearly so, in verse, 
but that we feel even his most pompous thoughts could never 
take the form of expression of “‘ dwelt in ancient England, renting 


the abbey farm”! 
Unless we admit without more ado that the unsuitable 
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artificiality of these words, which, however much we find the poem 
as a whole successful, makes them jar and ruin it results essen- 
tially, from mere excess of artificiality, we must deny any possi- 
bility of there being continuous dialogue in verse ; as we do not, 
unless we are unfortunately cursed, ever speak in verse. Speaking 
in verse, in civilised communities, is not done. It is not done for 
the reason, I would suggest, (although this subject really needs 
outlining in another essay), that the regular beats of verse obscure 
the issue of the words’ meaning, and help out the argument with 
an animal aid which is not regarded as fair.* 

Yet there is little doubt as to the possibility of speech in 
verse, admittedly artificial, being fitting. The condition that 
such verse shows a tendency to become irregular does not really 
affect the matter; and I shall therefore take it, for the purposes 
of this enquiry, that speech in verse is not necessarily unfitting ; 
in other words, that if the lines of Hardy’s quoted above fall 
short it is not owing to the artificial nature of speech in verse, 
but to the degree of artificiality which Hardy has allowed himself, 
(or from which, for one reason or another, he has been unable to 
escape). I think that if we find out what leads Hardy to go so 
far in artificiality as to risk failure we shall find our analysis will 
point to an essential division of novelists (the writers of dialogue 
par excellence) into two groups, which classification should be 
useful as a piece of mechanism for preparing our minds for the 
appreciation and appraisal of dialogue. 

We must tum to Hardy’s prose dialogue, remembering that 
it is unquestionably less frequent to hear the objection of arti- 
ficiality applied to this than to his verse dialogue. What is the 
reason for this? Is it simply that in the novels the passages in 
stilted language are hidden in the mass of the general narrative— 
passages, I mean, as wooden as this in ‘‘ Two on a Tower ”’ where, 
having broken his object-glass, “‘ Swithin smote his forehead with 
his hand, and walked up and down like a mad fellow ” in front 
of Lady Constantine, and held forth as follows :— 

““My telescope! I have wasted nine months, for this 
lens. Now the possibility of setting up a really powerful 
instrument is over! It is too cruel—how could it happen ! 


ary have observed in the Balkans, and have no doubt but that it can be observed in other 
“uncivilised ’’ communities, that persons in argument tend to employ regular metres; and, 
failing metre, which is the repetition of measured beat with the employ of new material, fall 
back on repetition of a phrase, a simple and remarkably forcible device. 
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- . . . Lady Constantine, I am ashamed of myself,—before 
you. Oh, but, Lady Constantine, if you only knew what 
it 1s to a person engaged in science to have the means of 
clinching a theory snatched away at the last moment! It 
is I against the world; and when the world has accidents 
on its soem addition to its natural strength, what chance 
or me!” 


Or is there some other reason which makes us bear with this 
astounding jargon ? 

No doubt the comparative rarity of such passages does 
contribute to making them less of a bar to a wide liking for the 
novels in which they occur; but it seems extremely likely that 
it is the nature of these passages, that very special characteristic 
of them which makes them necessarily rare in.the novels, which 
is at the same time the most important reason for our being able 
to bear them ; and is, too, the principal reason why similar matter 
can only be borne when it fulfils certain other quite different 
conditions in a lyric. 

What I wish to suggest is that we must observe carefully 
that in the novels these pieces of stilted dialogue occur at crucial 
turns in the narrative, dramatic moments when it is necessary, 
for Hardy’s purpose, meticulously to delineate first the situation, 
and then the changes, important to his purpose, which occur at 
that point. These changes occur, in other words at moments 
of intensity, moments when out of a number of elements built 
up in the preceding narrative a new something emerges; and 
in this we see another point of their resemblance to the lyric poems, 
since lyric poems by their nature communicate to us such moments 
of emergence of something new, according to their author’s pur- 
pose, out of material given beforehand the general stuff of life 
in which this something new is to become a new entity. 

To be clear on this matter we must consider further these 
crucial moments in the novels, and those other crucial communi- 
cations, lyric poems, where in place of the foregoing material of 
the novel we have a certain indicated selection of the common 
elements of life as supposed to be known to the poet and ourselves. 
Let us grant for a moment that it is necessary to Hardy’s purpose 
to burden us with these passages of artificial and stilted dialogue, 


*“ Two on a Tower.” small pocket edition, p. 44. 
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and to risk the success of novel or poem on the delicate ice of our 
patience with the style. In the case of such a passage in a novel 
we have our interest in the general narrative to help us with its 
momentum in carrying us over the difficult passage. In the 
lyric poem this aid is absent. There is never room in a lyric poem 
to impress on us so powerfully a particular complex of the common 
stuff of life that we are swept by the momentum of our interest in 
this over the difficulties of the stilted dialogue. The poet, there- 
fore, relies on instruments more difficult to wield and more delicate, 
for the momentum that is to carry us over the obstacle. He 
relies on his rhythm in its complex aspects of beat, and change of 
sound and meaning on the ground of this beat, and he relies on 
the general tone of his poem in so far as this can be made by the 
nature of his material and his approach to it. 

But Hardy is the poet who cares least of all for effects of 
rhythm, the effects that are most usually resorted to by poets. 
He uses them in the most austere and unbending way. There 
are no pretty tricks of sound or image in him to help us out ; only 
the baldest of images and the most prosaic of material. That 
of course, is one of the reasons why, if we were always honest, 
such a small part of us would rank him high asa poet. But there 
are none the less a number who, even when honest, profess great 
admiration and love for Hardy’s poems. Therefore there must 
be some other instrument which he uses, and on which he risks 
insuccess through his curious humourless language—on which 
he relies to carry us past the difficulties. Is this instrument not 
his passionate single-minded interest in mankind, to the absolute 
exclusion of all the more graceful or ornamental surface aspects 
of life? If the mental action or mental situation of those lyrics 
of his with impossible dialogue are sufficiently significant to us 
to absorb us, the curious, almost unskilled, language will be at 
most an insignificant bar. 

It will be at most an insignificant bar. It will, indeed, be 
even less nugatory. It is, if we look into the matter deeply, 
almost an organic necessity to him for the purposes of his novels, 
to which I will for a while confine myself; and, being so organically 
connected, is not merely an insignificant bar, but is even, of its 
peculiar kind, an aid to the narrative. Hardy, being supremely 
interested in mankind, and describing the interaction of human 
beings for the prime purpose of discovering the real reasons for 
their actions, the natural results of collisions between them, and 
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if possible the rights and wrongs of their actions, is essentially 
what may be labelled a psychological novelist. It is because 
his. purpose is such, that his narrative moves constantly towards 
these knots where the dialogue becomes stilted and pompous 
beyond measure, because these are the crucial points where 
important aspects of human character will be elucidated out of 
the complexity of the situation built up through the preceding 
narrative. The language becomes stilted and the dialogue 
pompous because Hardy, aware of the essential nature of these 
mental crossroads, moves cautiously when he gets to them; and 
sets forth, painstakingly, and, it must be admitted, often very 
painfully, all the data he considers requisite for their complete 
communication.* 

At these crucial points he is setting forth to communicate 
to us, not outward physical action, but inward action, mental 
action ; and it is this and nothing else determines the fundamental 
artificiality of the dialogue at these points. The small surface 
pomposities and artificialities due to his being a writer of two genera- 
tions ago are, of course, neither here nor there. The dialogue 
is unnatural and ridiculous because, even in prose, where it might 
be perfectly real, it is not real dialogue at all. It is Hardy’s careful 
statement of the mental state behind whatever the characters at 
the moment did say, and which Hardy does not bother to try to 
tell us at all. 

There is only one other basic way in which Hardy could have 
accomplished his task, and that is by adhering to the actual words 
of his characters, even at the crucial points, and reporting just so 
much of these words, and in such a manner, with such padding 
and description of the speakers‘ appearance, manner of delivery, 
surroundings at the moment essential to their state of mind, and 

* There are, of course, other results of Hardy’s passionate interest in vital things. There 
are moments, crucial to the physical and not the mental action, where Hardy’s impatience 
with the physical movement results in the same wooden language ; and well illustrates his 
concern with the mental movement. An excellent example is provided by the passage in 
“Two on a Tower ” where the villagers, at St. Cleeve’s invitation, come to the observatory, 
but by accident come at a time when Lady Constantine is there with St. Cleeve. The impor- 
tant thing to Hardy is the trouble in Lady Constantine at what she overhears of the villagers’ 
conversation, and the revelation to St. Cleeve; the unimportant thing to Hardy, though 
the principal thing to the narrative, is how St. Cleeve managed to get ridofthemen. Hardy 
makes no attempt whatever to solve this physical problem ; he takes it as a mechanical piece 
of the narrative, as if it was agreed beforehand that St. Cleeve does manage to get rid of them ; 
and he puts into St. Cleeve’s mouth these extraordinary words, which really do no more than 
express St. Cleeve’s inward desire :—“ I have been staying at the top, and fastened the door 
not to be disturbed. Now I am sorry to disappoint you, but I have another engagement this 
evening, so that it would be inconvenient to admit you. To-morrow evening, or any evening 
but this, I will show you the comet and any stars you like,” 
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so on, as would induce in us knowledge of the inward state behind 
their words. This is the method of what I should prefer to call 
expressionism. (It is not impressionism, for impressionism is 
perhaps more properly concerned with the outward situation plus 
the author’s inward reaction, while expressionism is best applied 
to the construction of the outward or inward situation, or both, 
with more or less complete suppression of the author’s own 
reaction, but from elements bearing a perfectly normal everyday 
stamp). 

Bore we are at a useful division of novelists into two groups : 
those who follow the plodding meticulous method of Hardy, a 
realist or naturalist method; and those who build from a chaos, 
and convey what they want by suggestion—the expressionist, 
some would say a sketchy, method. 

By an irony that comes from the common habit of judging 
by externals, without analysis, it is those who work by the uncon- 
crete method of suggestion that in dialogue and narrative seem 
a frenetic kind of realists, because their method generally demands 
very vividly communicated slices of the outward appearance of 
things; whereas those who, like Hardy, endeavour by supreme 
effort to adhere strictly, almost slavishly, in their narration to 
the reality as they see it—only, let us not forget, often concerned 
with the mental more than the physical reality—seem at their 
most real and unimaginative moments, the crucial points of their 
stories, to be soaring away from their general earthbound level 
of reality into gawky artificiality. 

Which of the two methods is the more difficult to manage is 
probably a vain question; and which produces the best results 
is certainly a vain one. The two things are of a different nature 
and cannot properly be compared. In any case even any attempt 
at estimating their rival merits for our present day purposes is 
outside the scope of this small enquiry, although it may be useful 
to indicate a certain feature of Hardy’s method to which I have 
referred above, and a corresponding feature of the other method. 

In Hardy’s method, if the narrator is successful in his pains- 
taking construction of the inward speech that is the basis for the 
unrecorded outward speech and actions, we have suggested in us, 
(carried forward as we are by the momentum of the narrative), 
that unrecorded outward speech, and we know what really did 
take place in the dialogue. This knowledge of ours is inward, and 
unless we make special efforts, remains subconscious in us, This 
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subsconscious knowledge may more than outbalance the absence 
of record of the actual words spoken, and may add to, rather than 
subtract from, the success of Hardy or any other writing by his 
method. In any such adequate construction, by artificial and 
fictitious dialogue, of the inward speech (the outward expression of 
which we are not given), let us note though that we have the psycho- 
logical realist indulging against his will in the expressionist method. 

On the other hand, if the expressionist, the suggester, is to 
be successful, and by giving portion of the accurately recorded 
actual dialogue is to suggest in us, as he wishes, the more essential 
inward speech, his writing must be preceded by conscious or 
unconscious analysis, which is as real and matter-of-fact in his 
brain as that of the otherison paper. It must be forgiven to some 
of us if we consider this method not merely the more adventurous, 
but also the more subtle and the more developed, the more mature. 
We will admit, as a balance to this, the marvellous blunt bulldog 
courage of Hardy and his like, daring as they do to jeopardise 
their whole work by language such as that I quoted at the beginn- 
ing of this paper. There is no doubt, in poetry at least (for we 
had left the poetry and were confining ourselves in our analysis 
to novels), but that this method which risks everything seems 
at times to win, when it succeeds, a far greater victory than that 
of the expressionist. There we come on the great gulf between 
prose and poetry. Here is no place to go into this matter, beyond 
suggesting that this apparent superiority of the supreme examples 
of the straightforward method in poetry may be due to the fact 
that in these supreme examples, such as many of Hardy’s lyrics, 
the poet relies, and is indeed compelled to rely, for his success, 
principally on the fundamentals of human life as instruments 
to overcome the recipient’s difficulties arising from this method. 
It is only if he is concerned with those that he can possibly win. 
But this, of course, merely makes his victory far surpass the other 
kind of victory possible to poetry. 

And here, in our argument, have we not turned in a circle 
again? Is not this form of realism the poet’s real purpose? Is 
not poetry by its very nature, too, obliged to probe deeper than 
prose? With which we once more stumble on this matter of 
the difference between the two. But somewhere here may lie the 
explanation of a fact of which there is no doubt—that, to those of 
us who honestly value his lyric poems at all, Hardy is vastly 
greater as a poet than he is as a novelist. 


PORTRAIT OF JAMES JOYCE 
By Padraic Colum 


E stands : slender, well-made, he holds himself very upright ; 
he is tastefully dressed; his neck-tie has colour; he 
wears a ring in which is a large stone on one of his fingers. 

The pupils of his eyes are enlarged because of successive opera- 
tions, but the gaze is attentive and steady. There is a small 
tuft of beard on his chin. The flesh of his face has softness and 
colour—the glow—that a child’s face has. A detail: his hands 
have now the softness, the sensibility, of aman who has to depend 
a good deal on touch. All the lines of his face are fine. Indeed 
his appearance is not only distinguished, but winning. This 
appearance and his courtesy give James Joyce a dignity that is 
like a prince’s. Then when one takes note of his appearance 
one perceives that neither his head nor his forehead is large ; 
the forehead with three deep lines graven on it is narrow; the 
well-shaped head is small. But head and forehead curve upward 
and outward, giving a sense of fullness and resonance, each like 
the board of a ’cello, each suggesting instrumental amplitude. 
One can easily think of this head as having correspondences with 
musical instruments. The jaws that close to the chin make the 
face triangular; they, too, suggest something in which is sound. 
The abundant hair brushed backward has lines that are like strings 
—like iron-grey strings. Joyce would have been a subject for 
El] Greco: the painter would have represented him so that the 
hair as it gets out of the cord-like lines would have seemed like 
little flames. I have seen him stand, mastering some expression 
which he is giving out in dictation, and it is as if little flames 
were mounting upward from the head. 

But he was lying on a sofa when I came into his apartment 

in Paris. I congratulate him on his gay attire: he has on a 
waistcoat on which little dogs’ heads are worked, and a very bright 
neck-tie. He tells me that, feeling glum this morning, he had gone 
out and bought himself a gay neck-tie. The waistcoat is a hunt- 
ing waistcoat; it had been made by a grandmother of his, fifty 
years or so ago. I look towards the portrait of this grandmother 
that is on the wall. About half a dozen portraits of the Joyce 
family are in this Paris apartment. There is the one of James 
Joyce’s father painted by Patrick Tuohy which I had seen 
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exhibited as “ Portrait of a Dublin Gentleman.” From a green 
background an explosive face thrusts itself out—this is the man 
whose cronies make two-thirds of the population of “ Ulysses ”’— 
of whom Joyce speaks always with attachment. There are 
portraits of grand-parents, grand-uncles, grand-aunts, men and 
women who were notables in the Irish provinces. The arms 
and motto of the Joyce family are displayed : the motto is ‘‘ Mors 
aut honorabilis vita.” The origin of the family is French, but 
they came into the West of Ireland at a time later than the Norman 
establishment. They flourished exceedingly in the West, in 
Connacht, for there is a whole territory there called ‘‘ The Joyce 
Country.”” They are a distinctive stock, and I often noticed 
strong resemblances between people bearing the name whether 
squires or peasants. But James Joyce does not know the territory 
in the West of Ireland that bears the name of the family : his 
immediate stock came from the South, from around Cork, and 
they were related to the family of Daniel O’Connell. 

James Stephens is in Paris and will make a visit here later 
onin the day. Joyce tells me a story that Stephens has told him 
—a humorous narrative of an episode of his tour in America. 
And after he has told it to me bits of the story keep coming into 
his mind, for he repeats lines and names out of it, laughing again 
and again. The extravaganza which Stephens related has the 
humour that appeals to Joyce. And Stephens’ treatment of 
some of the material gives him special enjoyment. For instance, 
he reverses the name of his chief character, calling him sometimes 
“ Reilly Wilson’? and sometimes “‘ Wilson Reilly.”? Joyce, in 
his ‘‘ Work in Progress’ has sometimes “ Tristan’ and some- 
times ‘‘ Tantrist,’’ sometimes ‘‘ Dublin ’’ and sometimes ‘“‘ Lindub.”’ 
These sorts of reversals have value in Joyce’s mind. For him the 
comic situation, the comic character, the comic phrase is the 
unsustained situation, character, phrase. Leopold Bloom, diffuse 
and unsustained in his aspirations and emotions, is a comic 
character as against that man of tension, Stephen Daedalus. 
As I consider this it seems to me that the downward movement 
which puts men and women on the levels on which we know them 
as comic characters and which makes language absurd is, in 
Joyce’s idea, an inevitable reversal: it is as universal, it has 
as much of the Logos in it as the upward movement. And it is 
in their reversal that Joyce is most ready to appreciate and express 
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solemn things. ‘‘ Humpty-dumpty sat on a wall, Humpty- 
dumpty got a great fall, All the King’s horses and all the King’s 
men couldn’t put Humpty-dumpty together again ”—the solemn 
mystery of the Fall of Man is conveyed in this. Joyce, the most 
intellectual of writers, has probably the keenest appreciation of 
the humour that arises out of ordinary life. ; 

But I know that if I try to intellectualize his interest in 
comedy of this kind, he will ask me to talk to him of an old woman 
selling apples on a bridge in Dublin or Cork. He thinks it a waste 
of time to discuss notions. I once asked him what a well-known 
sophisticated writer talks about when with him. “ Ideas,” 
Joyce said, and his tone suggested that he was not very much 
entertained by the conversation. “‘I am prepared to attempt 
to follow a discussion on the Procession of the Holy Ghost,’’ he 
says to me, ‘“‘ because an intellectual background has been created 
for the doctrine. But not forms of government, nor how languages 
originated, nor what relations human beings have with the animal 
creation.”’ Although he stands outside the Church, James Joyce 
has the intellectual interests that go with Catholic philosophy. 
He could be an infidel, even a blasphemer, but never a heretic. 

And now it is tea-time. Mrs. Joyce gives us the best tea 
and the nicest cakes that are to be had in any house in Paris. 
Mrs. Joyce with her rich personality, her sincere and steadfast 
character, is an ideal companion for a man who has to do Joyce’s 
work. She talks about Galway to me, and the old rain-soaked 
town comes before me as she talks about the square, the churches, 
the convent in which were passed many of her years. Some close 
friends—Irish, English, French, American—are here for tea. It 
is Joyce’s birthday—the second of February. 

This particular day is worth noting in Irish intellectual 
history. In the first place it is Saint Brighid’s Day, the first day 
of Spring, when, according to Irish-speaking people, the sun 
“takes a cock’s step forward.” Saint Brighid was the patron 
of poets. James Stephens’ birthday is on the second of February ; 
Thomas MacDonagh’s also fell on the same date. The fact that 
James Stephens and he have the same birthday is of enormous 
interest to Joyce. Ido not know that he has belief in any system 
of astrology, but I know that he is very much influenced by 
correspondences which seem to disclose something significant in 
man’s life. The whole of “‘ Ulysses”’ is a vast system of corres- 
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pondences. ‘“‘ Signatures of all things I am here to read,”’ Stephen 
Daedalus muses as he walks along the strand, ‘“‘ seaspawn and 
seawrack, the nearing tide, that rusty boot.’’ The “ Signatures ” 
are to be read, not only in the still life along the sea-shore, but in 
all sorts of occurrences. The facts that he and James Stephens 
have the same birthday, have the same first name, that they both 
have two children, a boy and a girl, and that the hero of “ Portrait 
of the Artist as a Young Man ”’ who is also a figure in ‘‘ Ulysses ” 
is named Stephen, are not only a great interest, but of extreme 
importance in Joyce’s mind. 

__ James Joyce, because of the state of his eyes, reads very 
little now-a-days, and so it is a surprise to find that the conver- 
sation has turned to literature. He speaks of Henry James whom 
he thinks has influenced Proust’s ‘“‘ Remembrance of Things 
Past.”” He praises ‘“‘ Portrait of a Lady,’’ dwelling with much 
delight on the presentation of Isabel Archer. He says that he 
has taken up “‘ Madame Bovary ” again recently, but found the 
narrative part tedious. For Yeats’ poetry he has a high regard, 
and mentions that, in collaboration with an Italian poet, he did 
a translation into Italian of ‘“‘ The Countess Cathleen ”’ (it will be 
remembered that it was the lyrics in this play that possessed the 
mind of young Stephen Daedalus at a sorrowful time of his life). 
And having spoken of Yeats he goes on to speak of some other 
Irish writers. George Moore gave him one of his recent books ; 
Joyce was sorry that the book was not “ Esther Waters ”’ which 
he likes. I thought that as a Dublin man he would have a share 
in. that city’s veneration for Swift. He has nothing of it. “‘ He 
made a mess of two women’s lives,” he says. I speak of the 
intensity that is in passages of Swift’s writing. ‘‘ There is more 
intensity,’ Joyce says, “‘in a single stanza of Mangan’s than in 
all Swift’s writing.’”’ Then I remember that the earliest prose 
of Joyce’s which I read was an essay on Mangan ; it had appeared 
in the College magazine while Joyce was a student. I am 
delighted to hear this European master praise a poet who is so 
little known outside Ireland. He does not think that the patriotic 
anthem, ‘‘ Dark Rosaleen,” is Mangan at his best. He praises 
‘“‘ Kathaleen-Ny-Houlahan,” “‘ The Lament for Sir Maurice Fitz- 
gerald,” ‘‘ Siberia,’”’ and two less known poems which are described 
as translations—the epigram that begins: ‘‘ Veil not thy mirror, 
sweet Amine,” and ‘‘ The Sunbeam Peasant’s Song.’’ He praises 
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Goldsmith, too, especially the Goldsmith of “ Retaliation,” quot- 
ing with great delight the lines upon Burke— 


whose genius was such 
We scarcely can praise it, or blame it too much ; 
Who born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 
And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote. 


He praises Goldsmith for his human qualities. ‘‘ He was unassum- 
ing,’ he says. For Joyce thinks it is a virtue in a man to make 
no disturbance about what he does or the life he has to live. 
‘“ What is so courteous and so patient as a great faith ? ’’ he asks 
in his youthful essay on Mangan, and perhaps it is because they 
are indications of this great faith that he praises modesty and 
courtesy in certain men. 

In the evening I see James Joyce again: it is at a dinner 
which is a birthday celebration. The waiters, who know him 
well and know that his writing is of great consequence, serve as 
if they knew it was a privilege to serve him. And indeed his 
appearance, his manner, his hospitality have a quality which is 
courtly. I am reminded of an old-fashioned grace that was in 
a few Dublin houses of the old days where gentlemanliness was 
evident in appearance and discourse. James Joyce’s family is 
here and some close friends of the family—Miss Sylvia Beach, 
the American woman who published “‘ Ulysses,”’ and John Sullivan, 
the Irish tenor who is singing at the Opera House. The waiter 
brings a special wine which Joyce recommends to us very earnestly. 
It is Clos de Saint Patrice otherwise known as Chateauneuf du 
Pape, and it is from the part of France where Saint Patrick so- 
journed after he had made escape from his Irish captivity. Joyce 
will not have it that Patrick was from the Island of Britain—he 
was a Gaul. He notes how the Tannhauser legend in its earliest 
form is attached to Saint Patrick. When he crossed the river 
and planted his staff, the blackthom flowered, and “les fleurs 
de Saint Patrice,” as the villagers called them, came out at mid- 
winter. ‘‘ He is the only saint whom a man can get drunk in 
honour of,” Joyce says, praising Patrick in this way. We laugh, 
but he insists that this is high praise. He vaunts Patrick above 
all the other saints in the calendar. Some of us mention Saint 
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Francis, but Joyce is no Franciscan, and he dismisses the Poor 
Man. We think that he may have more sympathy with the 
intellectual saints, the great Doctors of the Church; he declares 
he takes little interest in Augustine. Aquinas, then, whose 
aesthetic Stephen Daedalus-in “ Portrait of the Artist as a Young 
Man ”’ accepts? But Joyce does not seem to have the veneration 
for Aquinas that he once had. I think he may put Ignatius 
Loyola high on account of the noble praise he has given to the 
Jesuit Order in “ Portrait of the Artist.”” But he does not praise 
Loyola—the only saint he will praise is Saint Patrick, and we are 
convinced by his argument as we drink Vin de Saint Patrice. 
And then we hear Joyce saying very earnestly, ‘‘ He was modest 
and he was sincere,” and this is praise indeed from Joyce, and he 
adds, “‘ I waited too long to write the Portrait of the Artist.”’ 
This evening I have an instance of his genuine dismay at any 
suggestion that people whom he knows may be involved in any- 
thing violent. I had mentioned that, after the kidnapping of a 
Russian General, the house I was living in had been watched by 
the police, for many Russians had apartments in it. I even had 
gone on to say that I thought the attic I had rented to do some 
work in was being searched for papers. Joyce was disturbed. 
Now he asks me about the affair, and I tell him that nothing is 
happening—there is no search going on now. Joyce is actually 
relieved to hear this. He has led the most heroic life of any writer 
living to-day ; what he has accomplished could only have been 
done through the confrontation every day of obstacles which 
would have made another despair or turn back. And so when he 
speaks of his aversion to aggressiveness, turbulence, violence of 
any kind, his words are impressive. ‘ Birth and death are 
sufficiently violent for me,” he says. The state for which he had 
the highest esteem was the old Hapsburg Empire. “ They called 
it a ramshackle empire,” he says, “‘ I wish there were more such 
ramshackle empires in the world.’”” What he liked about old 
Austria was not only the mellowness of life there, but the fact 
that the state tried to impose so little upon its own or upon other 
people. It was not warlike, it was not efficient, and its bureaucracy. 
was not strict; it was the country for a peaceful man. Crime 
does not fascinate James Joyce as it fascinates the rest of us—the 
suggestion of crime dismays him. He tells me that one of his 
handicaps in writing “‘ Work in Progress ’’ is that he has no in- 
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terest in crime of any kind, and he feels that this book which deals 
with the night-life of humanity should have reference to that which 
is associated with the night-life of cities—crime. But he cannot 
get criminal action into the work. With his dislike of violence 
goes another dislike—the dislike of any sentimental relation. 
Violence in the physical life, sentimentality in the emotional life 
are to him equally distressing. The sentimental part of Swift’s 
life repels him as much as the violence of some of his writing. 

Joyce might have had his appearance in opera or on the con- 
cert platform. When he was a student in the University and 
sang at one of the Feis Cheoil competitions he was awarded a 
silver medal ; the director of the Academy of Music sent for him 
and offered him free training. He said to me, “ McCormack’s 
voice and mine are so similar in texture, as are my son’s voice and 
mine in spite of the different pitch, and my own voice and my 
father’s, that more than once when a disk of McCormack’s was 
on the girl in the kitchen thought it was mine.”’ Later on when 
he was in Trieste and had the manuscripts of “‘ Dubliners ” and 
“ Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man” coming back to him, 
he had the temptation to forsake literature and make his career 
that of a singer. What wasted life these ten years in Trieste were, 
teaching languages, receiving no encouragement as a writer, no 
acknowledgment! And how heroic of Joyce to have lived 
through these years and accomplished his difficult work! I 
know by the way he speaks about those days that the temptation 
to turn to another career.must have been a bitter one. 

In Paris he goes to the Opera ; he goes every night on which 
Sullivan has a leading role. He thinks Sullivan is phenomenal 
in ‘‘ William Tell.” ‘“‘ There are eight hundred top notes in it, 
including seventy of the very highest register between B flat and 
C sharp.” It is characteristic of Joyce that he should have made 
this estimate. He ranks Rossini with the very great composers 
and puts “ William Tell’”’ with the greatest of the operas. He 
discerns in it the theme which he himself has worked out in 
“Ulysses ’’—the father’s search for the son, the son’s search 
for the father. Ostensibly the opera is about the relation of men 
to their fatherland; into it comes the old patriot’s relation to 
his son Armold, and Amold’s love for Mathilde whose father is 
the oppressor of the fatherland, and the fugitive who is pursued 
by the Imperial forces because he has protected his daughter from 
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their molestation. All this Joyce makes clear to us as we sit with 
him at this pleasant celebration. 

We drink more of the Vin de Saint Patrice. What of Joyce’s 
relation to the country to which Patrick returned after his sojourn 
in France? He does not speak of it. And yet he says that he 
should like to live in a city that was not one of the great cities of 
the earth—one that has a population of about 300,000. “I go 
to forge a new conscience for my race,’’ Stephen Daedalus said 
as he left the city that has about that population. We have no 
speeches on this birthday: no one tells James Joyce (although 
a few of his fellow-countrymen are present) that the creator of 
Stephen Daedalus has not failed in the labour of creating that 
new conscience. We know that he has not failed although we 
keep silence about it. 

In the apartment to which we return there is jollity. George 
Joyce sings; John Sullivan sings; James Joyce sings. He is 
persuaded to sing his parody of a humourous Irish ballad, “‘ Mollie 
Bloomagain,’’ and he renders it with gusto; the phrasing, the 
intonation are as an old ballad-singer would have them. And 
then he sings a tragic and sorrowful country-song which I have 
never come across in any collection nor heard from any one else 
except James Joyce. It is about a man who has given his wife 
to a stranger—he may be from Fairyland, he may be Death 
himself. It has for burthen “ O love of my heart ”’ and “ O the 
brown and the yellow ale,’’ and these refrains in Joyce’s voice 
have more loss in them than ever I heard expressed. He had 
said to me when we were at the Opera together, “‘ A voice is like 
a woman—you respond or you do not; its appeal is direct,’”’ and 
he said this to show that what was sung transcended in appeal 
everything that was written. His own voice in the humorous 
and the sorrowful song was unforgettable. 

And now we sit at the table, two of us, and drink out of the 
great flagon of white wine that is there, and talk about Dublin 
days and scenes and people. All memories are sorrowful, and 
Joyce who remembers more than any other man, has much to be 
sorrowful about. He faces suffering in operations on his eyes— 
ten already on one eye, eleven on the other. And now he speaks 
of Parnell whose ascendency and downfall were of such import to 
his early life, making him, indeed, a participant in the crisis. 
Joyce, though completely detached from politics, gave allegiance 
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to that tragic leader—the only allegiance he was to give to any one. 
Now as he repeats some of Parnell’s utterances they become 
occult—full of unaccountable insight. Did this boy of nine or 
ten divine Parnell’s genius? The words he repeats are like lines 
out of a chorus of a tragedy uttered by one who is inspired. 
Some words are said about writing. ‘‘ What goes on in an 
ordinary house like this house in an ordinary day or night—that 
is what should be written about,” he says. ‘‘ Getting up, dress- 
ing, saying ordinary words, doing ordinary business, eating, 
sleeping, all that we take for granted, not leaving out the digestive 
processes.”” For writers who are prophetic Joyce has little regard. 
“It would be a great impertinence for me to think that I could 
tell the world what to believe or how to behave.’”’ I think of a 
passage in that early essay of his on Mangan, a passage that is 
significant because Joyce’s mind has not changed in the time 
between youth and prime. “It must be asked concerning every 
artist how he is in relation to the highest knowledge and to those 
laws which do not take holiday because men and times forget 
them. This is not to look for a message but to approach the tem- 
per which has made the work, an old woman praying, to a young 
man fastening his shoe, and to see what is there well done and 
how much it signifies.” He thinks that too much fuss has been 
made about the work of recent Irish writers. ‘“‘ If we lift up the 
back-skirts of English literature we will find there everything we 
have been trying to do.” Every shade of meaning that any 
writer might want to find can be found in the English language, 
he says. I feel that only a man who is sustained by some great 
faith can speak as simply as he speaks. ‘‘ In those vast courses 
which enfold us,and in that great memory which is greater and 
more generous than our memory, no life, no moment of exaltation 
is ever lost; and all those who have written nobly have not 
written in vain, though the desperate and weary have never heard — 
the silver laughter of wisdom.”’ So he wrote in that youthful 
essay which I have quoted from before, and perhaps these words 
hold his faith. But now he says, ‘‘ What is better than to sit 
at the end of the day and drink wine with friends, or with sub- 
stitutes for friends ? I say at the end of the day, for I would not 
drink wine until the sun goes down. Wine is sunshine; under 
the figure of wine the Creator of the Universe could manifest 
Himself. Can you imagine a manifestation under another figure? ” 


IRISH PLAYERS AT OXFORD AND 
EDINBURGH, 1677-1681 


By W. J. Lawrence. 


seventeenth century, Oxford—the Oxford that was Gown 

and the Oxford that was town—relaxed its austerities 
and revelled in a sometimes mild and a sometimes wild saturnalia. 
This was the period of the Act. Calendared to begin on the first 
Monday after the 7th of July, the Act was the culminating feature 
of the academic session, the brief stretch of time when the final 
and purely ceremonious exercises for the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of the Faculties were performed. In the open was 
all the fun of the fair. For the country folk who trooped into the 
town from far and wide thcre were jugglers, tumblers, rope- 
dancers, puppet shows, motions and what not. For the sophisters 
and the otherwise sophisticated, there was the welcome contrast 
afforded by the coarse topical humours of the burlesque disputa- 
tions of the Terrae Filii as compared with the broader appeal 
of the single troupe of London players, who, from Caroline times 
onwards (and possibly earlier) were allowed to visit the town 
during the Act and hold forth in some inn-yard. 

_Shom of much of its joyousness by puritanical domination 
in the interregnum, the Act, in its quality of festival, gained new 
and somewhat fearsome vitality at the Restoration. Licence was 
in the air, and youth, when let loose from the slips, was apt to 
run amok. When, in July 1661, the Red Bull players came to 
town to act in the capacious yard of the King’s Arms, they brought 
with them several actresses, the first that had ever invaded the 
sacred groves of Academe (they were a novelty then even in 
London), and the unwonted fascination they exercised quite 
tured the heads of many of the students. It is difficult to see 
why any of the stricken ones should consequently have gone to 
the bad, but, according to Antony Wood, it was so, and we are 
solemnly told that one of them, Hyde of All Soul’s, exceeded all 
limits and was eventually hanged. Henceforward the University 
authorities entertained so many doubts about the moral efficacy 
of the drama (plus actresses) that they were always loth to let the 
players return, and, but for the importunities of the local trades- 
folk, who knew that an Act without players was devoid of half 
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its normal attraction, would have banished them for good and all. 
At length, however, in July 1669, after a period of prohibition, 
the ban was lifted and the Duke’s Company from Davenant’s 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields allowed to perform in the Guildhall 
Yard. Such was their popularity that the scholars, after exhaust- 
ing all their available funds, pawned everything pawnable to get 
the wherewithal to see the play, beginning with books and ending 
with beds and blankets. We are confidently told that the Duke’s 
Men cleared no less a sum than £1,500 by their visit, but the 
amount is certainly an exaggeration. 

With the prejudice entertained against them, it behoved 
the players during their Oxford sojournings to walk circumspectly, 
but this, precisely, is what they were seldom disposed to do. 
Some unspecified company which came to town for the Act of 
1673 gave offence by charging higher rates of admission than usual. 
Grave as it is to hit a man in his pocket, this was a trivial business 
compared with what was to follow. When the leading players 
of the time, the King’s Company from the Theatre Royal, Bridges 
Street, were allowed to enliven the Act of-1674, they occupied 
their nightly leisure by roaming about town and indulging in the 
then fashionable frolic of breaking windows. Most tolerable 
this, and not to be endured: so a black mark was put against 
their name. One divines the secret of their insolence, but they 
were soon to be shown that it had unstable basis. There were 
then but two London companies and no strollers worth speaking 
about : they might well have thought that, so far as the Act was 
concerned, the choice was merely between them and their rivals. In 
that event, the great Duke of Ormonde, who, since 1669, had been 
Chancellor of the University, was to show them that they had 
sadly miscalculated. For some years past, during his sojournings 
in Dublin, the princely head of the house of Butler had given his 
patronage to John Ogilby’s company of players at the Theatre 
Royal, Smock Alley, and they, in gratitude, had produced two 
severely classical tragi-comedies adapted from the French by 
John Dancer, who had some official position in the Duke’s house- 
hold: to wit, Nzcomede, in 1670, and Agrippa, King of Alba in 
1674. Much to the surprise and not a little to the indignation 
of the London theatrical world, Ormonde, in 1677, when he was 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, brought the Dublin players to Oxford 
at the period of the Act. 
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Very little is known about the history of the Irish stage in 
Restoration days, so little, indeed, that save for one important 
exception, the names of the chief members of the Smock Alley 
company at this period have not come down tous. The exception 
was Joseph Ashbury, their leader, then on the bright side of 
forty, a Londoner by birth and a collateral descendant of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Before going on the boards, Ashbury had smelled 
powder, having, as an ensign under Ormonde, taken part in the 
Irish wars in the closing years of Cromwell’s rule. Of his abilities 
as an actor when in his prime we are wholly ignorant, but, judging 
by the portrait Chetwood drew of him when he was near eighty, 
he must have been possessed of considerable competency. Writing 
in his “ General History of the Stage,’’ the luckless old prompter 
tells us that the veteran was “of an advantageous height, well 
proportioned and manly,” with “a full and meaning eye, piercing, 
tho’ not in its full lustre,” and “a sweet-sounding voice, without 
any symptoms of his age in his speech.” 

Nor do we know anything of the plays presented by the 
Smock Alley players during their visit, but the possibilities are 
that we should not be far wrong in assuming that, besides acting 
Dancer’s two tragicomedies out of compliment to their patron, 
they also gave a performance or so of the matchless Orinda’s 
“Pompey,” which had been originally produced by them under 
distinguished auspices in 1663. It was a proud moment for them, 
the first time a company of Irish players had ever acted before 
an English audience, and nothing was wanting to crown their 
honour but the presence of the great noble who had brought 
them thither. The truth was, however, that Ormonde had 
purposely abstained from visiting Oxford during the Act fearing 
lest he should be compelled to confer honorary degrees on certain 
aggressive mediocrities whom he deemed utterly unworthy of 
any such distinction. Caution of this order speaks eloquently 
of the quality of the Smock Alley company. One who was so 
conscientious and self-respecting is not likely to have brought 
a body of players from Ireland whose work would have belied 
his taste and acumen. So much in anticipation of a libel in the 
offing. 

As to the result of the Dublin company’s visit, all that can 
be gleaned concerning it is comprised in a letter written by the 


Rev, Thomas Dixon from Oxford on August Ist, 1677, to Sir 
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Daniel Fleming, in which, after conveying the news of the Duke 
of Ormonde’s absence, he adds :— 

‘ His players, who were with us at the Act, and twenty days 
after, carried, it is said, 600/. or 7ool. clear gains out of Oxford. 
They acted much at the same rate the King’s and Duke’s used to 
do.”’ 

It cannot be found that the Smock Alley company acted 
elsewhere befure returning to Ireland, but there is good reason 
to believe that they were so far satisfied with the result of their 
visit as to desire to return. But, in 1678, no Act was held.. Town 
and Gown were at loggerheads, and it was thought advisable to 
check the growing insolence of the tradesfolk by depriving them 
for a time of a great source of profit. In 1679, the Act duly took 
place, but we hear of no visiting players. Meantime, the King’s 
players had been chafing under the ban put upon them owing 
to their former ill-conduct, and at length decided to appeal unto 
Caesar. The King lent a willing ear to their petition, and trenched 
so far upon the Vice-Chancellor’s prerogative as to instruct the 
Lord Chamberlain to communicate with Dr. Timothy Halton 
and convey his desire that the Royal players shou:d be permitted 
to return. Halton’s receipt of this intelligence in the middle of 
May in 1680 placed him on the hors of a dilemma, as he had 
already received an application from the Chancellor suggesting 
that the Dublin players be allowed to come back. This is, in 
part, revealed by the letter which the Duke of Ormonde wrote 
from Dublin on May 16 to John Fell, Bishop of Oxford, in which 
he said :— 

““T have recommended a set of players to the acceptance 
of the University against the Act, but I think the inconvenience 
they bring with them so great that I shall be glad of an excuse, 
provided no other be admitted, which I beseech your lordship 
to let the Vice Chancellor know.” * 

But when the Duke heard that the desire of his favourite 
players was likely to be frustrated by the King’s interference, he 
caused his son, the Earl of Ossory, to wait upon Arlington, the 
Lord Chamberlain, and explain the position, with the result that 
Arlington notified the King’s company that he could not see his 
way to oppose Ormonde’s wishes and would not interfere any 


* The Ormonde Papers, V. p. 335. 
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further in the matter. It looked then as if a conclusion had 
been arrived at, but as it happened, the King’s players, though 
checked, were not defeated. Once more they made appeal to 
the King, and that easy-going monarch complacently instructed 
Arlington to swallow his words and write to the Vice-Chancellor 
pressing the superior claims of the Royal company. Much as 
the University resented this interference, there was nothing for 
it but to yield to the King’s command. 

Allowed to return only on sufferance and smarting under the 
snubbing they had received, the King’s players took petty revenge 
on their defeated rivals. They persuaded Dryden to write them 
an opening address for delivery at Oxford in Robert Wood’s 
tennis court when they came to act there in July, and to indulge 
in scurrilous abuse of the unoffending Dublin players. From 
this, I quote all that is relevant :— 

“ Discord and plots, which have undone our age, 
With the same ruin have o’erwhelmed the stage. 
Our House has suffered in the common woe. 

We have been troubled with Scotch rebels too. 
Our brethren are from Thames to Tweed departed, 
And of our sisters all the kinder-hearted 
To Edenborough gone, or coached or carted. 
With bonny bluecap there they act all night 
For Scotch half-crown, in English three-pence hight. 
One nymph to whom fat Sir John Falstaff’s lean, 
There with her single person fills the scene. 
Another, with long use and age decayed, 
Dived here old woman, and rose there a maid. 
Our trusty door-keepers of former time 
There strut and swagger in heroic rhyme. 
Tack but a copper lace to drugget suit, 
And there’s a hero made without dispute ; 
And that which was a capon’s tail before 
Becomes a plume for Indian Saas, 

* * * * 


But why should I these renegades describe, 
When you yourselves have seen a lewder tribe ? 
Teague has been here, and to this learned pit 
With Irish action slandered English wit ; 

You have beheld such barbarous Macs appear 
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As merited a second massacre ; 

Such as like Cain, were branded with disgrace, 
And had their country stamped upon their face. 
When strollers durst presume to pick your purse, 
We humbly thought our broken troop not worse. 
How ill soe’er our action may deserve, 

Oxford’s a place where wit can never sterve.” 


Owing to the piecemeal, belated and undetailed manner in which 
Dryden’s Oxford prologues and epilogues were for the most 
part published, it is difficult to assign some of them to their 
correct period. All we know definitely about the address just 
cited from is that it was first printed in the Miscellany Poems 
of 1684. Formerly, in my first discussion of the coming of the 
Smock Alley players to Oxford,* I associated it with the visit 
paid to Oxford by the King’s company in March 1681, at the time 
when Parliament was sitting there. Further research, however, 
has instilled doubts in my mind regarding the accuracy of that 
assignment, and, although the extra evidence is not of such a 
nature as to enable a conclusion to be definitely arrived at, it 
appears to me now that satire on an event happening in 1677 
would hardly have been apposite in 1681, and that the attack is 
more likely to have been made on the occasion of the first visit to 
Oxford of the King’s players after that event, and at a juncture 
when the rivalry of the Dublin company was still rankling in 
their minds. 

A clue of sorts to the period is afforded us in the Scotch 
allusions in the first part of the address, and it is upon these we 
must concentrate when we desire to attain a solution—-or some- 
thing approximating closely to a solution—of the problem. 
Recent research on the part of a brilliant young American scholar 
has shown that in 1678 there was grave disaffection among the 
members of the King’s company, owing to the ill-ordered rule of 
Charles Killigrew, the new Master of the Revels, and the growing 
desire for self government. Though the King had striven to 
restore harmony by granting the players some measure of auto- 
nomy, the friction continued, and, for a considerable period, 
the Theatre Royal was closed. Towards the close of the year, 
while things were in this unhappy state, James Gray, the treasurer 
of the theatre, gathered a ragged regiment of players together, 

* The Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies. Second Series, 1913, p- 197. 
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made up of a few minor members of the King’s company (includ- 
ing the afterwards notorious Cardell Goodman), some of the hire- 
lings attached to the Duke’s Theatre, and a sprinkling of novices 
from the two Nurseries, (as the academies for the training of 
recruits for the regular playhouses were then called). With this 
motley aggregation, which he styled His Majesty’s Comedians 
(save the mark), he packed off to Edinburgh, though why he had 
gone so far afield it is difficult to divine.* There the company 
probably acted either in the Tennis Court at Holyrood Abbey 
without the Watergate, which had formerly been used as a play- 
house, or in the house in the Canongate which Thomas Sydserf, 
the dramatist, had been using for theatrical purposes.t Whatever 
their habitat, they remained in Edinburgh for over a year, but 
meanwhile the Duke of York had been appointed High Com- 
missioner for Scotland and arrived at Holyrood in November 
1679. Political matters called him back to London in February 
1680, and most of Gray’s players—possibly the entire company— 
returned at the same time. But, owing to the intrigues of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth and his growing unpopularity, he was 
driven back to Scotland in October 1680, and, with the view of 
entertaining the Scots nobility and gentry (by whom he was well 
liked) he apparently took with him another body of players, 
made up like the former one by drafts on theatres and nurseries 
alike, but this time seriously to the depletion of the regular 
theatrical supply. The new company occupied itself partly in 
giving public performances and partly in acting privately at 
Holyrood. It was at this period that the Duchess of York and 
Lady Anne first became acquainted with northerm society. What 
with balls, ballets and plays, there were high revels at Holyrood 
until March 1682, when the Duke was recalled. 

With two successive histrionic migrations to Edinburgh, it 
can readily be seen how contemporary allusions to the one or 
other are liable to be confused, and because of this danger extra 
caution must be taken in the marshalling of evidence. But, in 
support of my present opinion that Dryden’s attack on the Irish 
players was made in July 1680, I must needs take the risk ot 
pressing into service certain allusions in the prologue to Crowne’s 
Thyestes, a play which, according to my reading (although his- 
torians generally date it a year later owing to its belated publi- 


* Leslie Hotson, The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, pp. 261-2. 
{ Covent Garden Drollevy, edit. Thorn Drury, pp. 145-6. 
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cation) was produced at the Theatre Royal by certain 
Nursery novices in the Lent of 1680. These occur in the following 
lines :— 
‘“‘ What cursed planet o’er this playhouse reigns ? 
Palsies and gouts are all the old men’s gains; [Hart and 
And we young men ere we have learnt to speak, Mohun.] 
Have learnt the old men’s cursed trick to break. 
Some went to Scotland ; they have cunning plots 
Who went to sell the English wit to Scots.”’ 


Note the marginal elucidation of the second line. It seems to me 
impossible to date this address any later than the Lent of 1680 
because Hart and Mohun were both hors de combat almost a year 
earlier, a reference having been made to their illness in the pro- 
logue to Crowne’s The Ambitious Statesman, or The Loyal Favourite, 
a Theatre Royal play issued in June 1679. Other allusions to 
the Scotch migrations in theatre addresses are still more difficult 
to assign to their particular period owing to the belatedness of 
their publication. Though not licensed for printing until Decem- 
ber 1686, Ravenscroft’s version of Titus Andronicus had, as his 
Address to the Reader indicates, been brought out at the Theatre 
Royal about the beginning of 1679. ‘‘ In the hurry of those 
distracted times,’ he writes, “the Prologue and Epilogue were 
lost; but to let the Buyer have his pennyworths, I furnish you 
with others which were written by me to other Person’s Labours, 
two of ’em were proportion’d to that mad season.’’ Of the sub- 
stituted addresses, the second, which bears no more explicit 
heading than ‘‘ Prologue, spoken before the Long Vacation,” 
alone presents matter relevant to our inquiry. It ends with 


“Come all and pay your foyes before you go, 
Else we must troop to Scotland after Jo. 
We by the last advice for certain hear 
That Haynes does head the Rebell Players there.”’ 


As none but Gray’s company could with any propriety be styled 
rebels, the phrase fairly well fixes the period. But it is doubtful 
whether it can be assumed on the strength of such evidence that 
the facetious Joe Haynes had actually betaken himself to Scot- 
land, since playhouse jocosities of the period are not always to be 
taken at their surface value. 
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What details I have already advanced point to drafts being 
_made upon the resources of the King’s company and of the Nur- 
series for the constitution of the two Edinburgh companies, and 
upon those only, but there is likewise an item of cryptic evidence 
which reveals that at one of the two periods the Duke’s players 
of Dorset Garden Theatre had been similarly depleted. In his 
epistle dedicatory ‘‘ to my worthy Friends and Patrons at Locket’s 
Ordinary,’’ prefixed to his capital farce ‘“‘ The Devil of a Wife, 
or a Comical Transformation, published in 1686, Thomas Jevons, 
the comedian, writes :— 

“You may please to call to mind, and will remember that 
presently after our Catcall Dissolution, which for some time, from 
our naturall Home and Provident Stage dispers’d us under-acting 
Jews without a Moses to provide our Manna: and after the 
Prayers (as you may guess) of the many murmuring Hirelings 
for those whose whistling breath blew ’em to a more remote, 
and far worse climate; ‘twas then the needfull I (by dint of 
hunger force’d) wrote (you know full well) such powerful lines to 
your unmindful Senate, that had ye not all hearts of stone, you 
would have melted into retaliating favours. Your speedy pro- 
mises were great, but your slow performances (witness ye un- 
assisting Gods) alas, were small.”’ 

_ Jevons was distinctively a Duke’s player, but, as he was 
acting at Dorset Garden in 1678—where he was the original 
Caper in Otway’s Friendship in Fashion—and was still there in 
1681, one is at a loss to know when the disaffection rampant at 
the Theatre Royal extended itself to the rival house. But, if 
one may hazard a guess, it was, most likely, early in 1679. 

Of the activities of the second London company of players 
in Edinburgh little can be gleaned. Relative to the anniversary 
of the King’s birthday, Lord Fountainhall records :—- 

“ May 29, 1681, having fallen on a Sunday, the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh kepit the solemnity on Monday the 30th, and the 
Duke of York honoured them with his presence in the Theatre.”’* 

Whatever the reason for their departure, evidence is to hand 
that about a month after this performance, the English players 
returned to London. It may be that the draft made on the two 
metropolitan companies to complete their numbers had been 


* J. C. Dibdin, Annals of the Edinburgh Stage, p. 28. 
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seriously felt and that pressure had been exerted to bring them 
back to the fold. But, in that case, they returned too late in the 
season to be of immediate service at home. Let the cause have 
been what it may, there is reason to believe that dissatisfaction 
was expressed either in London or Edinburgh over their sojourn. 
It would appear as if the Duke of York had manifested his dis- 
approval of the acting of this second company and that someone 
who had seen the Smock Alley players either in Oxford or Dublin 
spoke favourably of their acting and suggested that endeavours 
should be made to bring them over. Though one can only guess 
at the preliminaries, the fact remains that the Dublin company 
voyaged to Scotland.. Guarantees of some sort must have been 
given, as they would hardly have travelled so far on pure specu- 
lation. On their arrival at Irvine, some forty miles from Edin- 
burgh, in July 1681, they made application, in accord with the 
Scotch statute of July 26, 1672, for a remission of the customs tax 
on their dresses. This statute, ‘‘ Concerning apparel,” was mainly 
designed to prevent people from garbing themselves above their 
station, but there was an exemption in the clause, “‘ excepting 
always from the present Act, comedians, as to the cloaths which 
they make use of upon the stage.’”” The result of their appli- 
cation is recorded as follows in the Register of the Scots Privy 
Council, 3rd Ser. VII, 1915, p. 161: Siderunt Edinburgh 19 July, 
1681, Duke of York, High Commissioner, present :— 

“ Supplication by ‘a company of players from Ireland’ as 
follows : Upon notice of their Royal Highnesses being in Scotland 
and of the meeting of the ensueing Parliament, the petitioners, 
to the number of thirty persons, are come from Ireland to sett 
up a playhouse for the diversion and recreation of such as shall 
desire the same, and being now landed at the port of Irving (sic) 
in the West and brought alongst with them cloathes necessar for 
their employment mounted with gold and silver lace, but no 
other thing which may anyways be breach of the late proclamation, 
and seeing by the late act of Parliament anent apparel there is 
a particular exception of trumpeters and stage players which by 
the late act anent trade can never seem to be ane incroachment 
thereupon, they therefore crave warrant as follows. The Lords 
find that by the act of Parliament anent apparel ‘comedians are 
particularly excepted, and that they are not comprehended in the 
late act of trade,’ so they give warrant to the magistrates of 
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Irving or collector of the customs to suffer the petitioners’ clothes 

_and apparel to pass without molestation with the provision that 
it bé inspected to see if under colour therof any contraband goods 
are imported, and to stop the same.” 

Nothing exists to show exactly how long the Dublin players 
remained, but there is a sufficiency of evidence to warrant us to 
assume that their visit lasted. for at least four months. Dr. 
Doran, in making glancing reference to it, states that among the 
plays then presented by them was Dancer’s Agrippa, King of 
Alba, or The False Tiberinus, a tragedy from the French of Quinault 
originally produced in Dublin in 1674,* but he does not trouble 
to give his authority for the statement, and I can find none. 
In Roscommon’s Poemsf there is an undated ‘‘ Prologue spoken 
to his Royal Highness the Duke of York at Edinburgh,” which 
might very well have been written for delivery at the opening 
performance there of the Dublin players. Roscommon had for 
long given generous support to the Smock Alley company, and had 
written the prologue to Katherine Phillips’s Pompey when that 
play was originally produced by them in 1663, not to speak of 
the epilogue he wrote some fourteen years later for their revival 
of The Rival Queens, or The Death of Alexander the Great. 

Not content with frequently attending the play, the ladies 
of the court—and the ladies only—proceeded to act themselves. 
Lord Fountainhall records :— 

““Novembris 15, 1681, being the Quean of Brittain’s birth- 
day, it was keeped by our Court at Halyruis house with great 
solemnitie, such as bonfyres, shooting of canons, and the acting 
of a comedy called Mithridates, King of Pontus, before ther 
Royall Hyneses, etc., wheirin Lady Anne, the Duke’s daughter, 
and the ladies of honour were the onlie actors.” 

Nat Lee’s play here mentioned (which, by the way, was a 
tragedy, not a comedy) was then comparatively new, having been 
first produced at the Theatre Royal, Bridges Street, in 1678. 
Relative to the all-women amateur cast, it is interesting to note 
that Chetwood, in the sketch of Joseph Ashbury’s life already 
referred to, says :— 

“Mr. Ashbury taught the Queen, when she was Princess 


* Their Majesties’ Servants, edit. Lowe, II., p. 192. 
ft London, 1717, p. 122, 
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Anne, the part of Semandra in Mithridates King of Pontus, which 
was acted at Court by Persons of the first Rank in the Banqueting- 
House, Whitehall, where Mr. Ashbury was Prompter, and con- 
ducted the whole.”’ 

Chetwood also quotes a letter from Ashbury to his wife, 
written from Chester on October 13, 1713, when he was on his 
way to London to safeguard his imperilled theatre patent, in which 
he conveys that he had had the honour of a visit from a Mr. 
Kightly, who “‘ tells me, he will put her Majesty in mind of her 
old Master, as he was pleased to call me.”” But there can be little 
doubt that the improvident old prompter-bookseller muddled 
his details, and that it was at Holyrood, and not at Whitehall, 
that Ashbury taught the Princess Anne (then only sixteen) to act 
Semandra, and, to give her confidence, held the book during the 
performance. ; 

Curiously enough, there is another claimant in the field for 
the honour of having tutored the young princess in the part. 
Writing in the fifth chapter of his Apology, Colley Cibber says of 
Mrs. Betterton, the famous actress :— 

“She was a woman of an unblemished and sober life; and 
had the honour to teach Queen Anne, when Princess, the part of 
Semandra in Mithridates, which she acted at court in king Charles’s 
time. After the death of Mr. Betterton, her husband, that prin- 
cess, when queen, ordered her a pension for life; but she lived 
not to receive more than the first half of it.”’ 

There is just a possibility of reconciling these apparent con- 
tradictions, for it may be that, in the main, both statements are 
correct. It is not at all unlikely that when the Duke and Duchess 
of York and the ladies of their court returned to London, a 
repetition of the amateur performance was given before the King 
at Whitehall, and that it was in connexion with it that Mrs. 
Betterton gave the Princess Anne some further instruction. 
There is to be found among Waller’s Poems* a “ Prologue for the 
Lady Actors. Spoken before the King” not hitherto datable, 
and the temptation to think it was written for a second repre- 
sentation of the tragedy is not to ' resisted. 


tS 


* Edition Thorn-Drury, II. p. 95. 


LITERATURE IN FRANCE 


By Vincent O’Sullivan. 


FEATURE of these uneasy times is the craving for the new. 
Experiments in politics and finance, even when it is realized 
that these may prove very dangerous, are welcomed for 

no better reason than that they seem new. The same may be 
said for certain manifestations in music and painting and literature, 
which are not perhaps dangerous, at least not directly, but are 
often tiresome and futile. Some there are who look upon all 
these new things as being intensely old, and it is true that we have 
seen hardly anything in music or writing which had not also been 
seen by people long ago. What belongs of course properly to an 
age is the accent of its turmoil, its nerves. This condition too 
may be repeated at long intervals given circumstances more or 
less similar. From all accounts those who lived in Rome and 
the hard-by Roman provinces in the century when the empire 
was disintegrating had much in common with the people in the 
western nations now. 

In France we have seen lately a return to the modes of the 
past which is no doubt fictitious, but also very surely arises from 
an obscure sense of sickness of a time dominated by machines, 
and is an action of self-protection against becoming still more 
machine-like than a large part of the human race is at present. 
This cannot be called weakness. It is rather the other thing— 
the jazz-novels, the shambles-music—which is weakness, the 
weakness of fever. And nothing much is gained by the fever, 
not even intensity of expression. Mozart says things far more 
poignantly than any bum reveller who lugs a garage and a butcher’s 
cleaver into his orchestra. 

In quite recent literature a woman has come along to show 
how to put new wine into old bottles, how you can get the most 
desperate new effects out of traditional forms. Raymond 
Radiguet, who died seven or eight years ago ere he was twenty, 
attempted very creditably the same thing, and it fell to his lot, 
as it now falls to Mme. Marguerite Yourcenar, to be compared 
to the Countess de la Fayette, who wrote that celebrated novel, 
La Princesse de Cleves, in the seventeenth century. 

Mme. Yourcenar is more mature than Radiguet, who was 
however an astonishing boy and should never be forgotten— 
though he seems to be mes forgotten. But he knew only 
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one thing—love and the surface of Paris. Mme. Yourcenar 
knows life. Between her and Radiguet is all the difference there 
is between Goethe, say! and Chatterton. No other novelist in 
France at present has written such deep and profound reflexions 
on the-great elemental factors of the human tragedy. Than her 
the comparison of Radiguet to Mme. de La Fayette is far more 
justified ; for Mme. de La Fayette also knew only love and the 
surface of Paris, that surface for her being the King and his Court. 
One must take her books as they are. Otherwise it might be said 
that they lead nowhere. Her characters might be naked in a 
vacuum; they are so abstracted from the minor conditions of 
life that no development is possible. And in fact they don’t 
develop ; they move in a circle. As they are on the first page, 
they are on the last. 

Mme. Yourcenar is classic like Mme. de La Fayette in so far 
as she neglects accessories. For the most part she keeps to the 
purely spiritual realism of Racine’s tragedies. Her characters 
do develop, but it is interior development. The great novelists 
of the nineteenth century, Hugo, Balzac, Dostoevsky, Dickens, 
Hardy, proceed by scenes. Between the scenes there is a lull, a 
working up to the next big scene. That is how most novels are 
written to-day. Mme. Yourcenar, like the eighteenth century 
classics, neglects the scene and reduces the dialogue. If you can 
picture a man in an aeroplane and the way things come into his 
eyes—not one thing for a long spell, but groups of things running 
into one another, it will give you a notion of her method. But 
what the classics have not is the desperate sadness, the total 
scepticism as to what are considered the benefits of life, as to life 
itself as a benefit. The one benefit, she says somewhere, is sleep ; 
even when you wake up several seconds pass before you realize 
that you are suffering. To be awaked to joy is so unlikely an 
accident that it is not worth dwelling upon. No one laughs in 
her books ; no one is used to speaking ; if anyone smiles it is but 
wanly. In no other writings is there a loneliness so cruel: not 
only are the three or four figures called up detached from the life 
around them, but they have neither God nor the Devil for com- 
pany. What moves them and moves round them is the whole 
wretched lot of humanity—the uncertainty of man’s life, with 
all his frailness before the attacks of things over which, once 
loosened, he has no control :—maladies, storm and thunder, 
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great heat or cold, and then fire, and fire-arms. And worst of 
ee sickness of the heart, the failure of hope, of illusion and 
esire. 

So far, two volumes by this writer have appeared. One, 
Alexis, was published in 1929 and is a little book of not: much 
more than a hundred pages. It is an account of a young man, 
a member of an ancient decayed family in Moravia, who goes to 
Vienna to study music, marries there an heiress, and separates 
from her because he has found he is unfit for the married state. 
The subject is delicate, but the treatment is reticent and austere— 
indeed too much so. As with Sainte-Beuve’s Volupté (so far 
from its title!) with which Alexis is rather akin, the suppression 
of all details of a physical kind blurs the effect, makes the combat 
unreal and lackadaisical in the eyes of certain readers, who have 
no patience with a battle against phantoms. The form chosen 
for the narrative, a letter written by Alexis to the wife he has left, 
obliges the author to glide over certain episodes—which indeed 
it would: be hard for her to reconstruct from her own experience. 
But putting aside the fiction, this letter is really written by one 
half of the author of the book to the other half of herself to whom 
no details are due. In this transaction the effect on a third party, 
the reader, is a little lost sight of. But the depression and anguish 
of one alone and poor in a city on a summer night, the need he 
feels to quit his stifling little room and seek any kind of hazardous 
adventure simply because it may be new and different, is poig- 
nantly rendered. Perhaps one may say that it seems more the 
case of a young woman than of a young man; a man would 
generally know how to prolong one of his encounters into com- 
panionship, and even poor, would have other resources. A man, 
especially a man who has an occupation which takes him abroad, 
is not often so isolated as Alexis. But there have been, and are 
now in Dublin and every city such cases. The nature of the sub- 
ject makes it impossible to do more than touch on it here. Mme. 
Yourcenar calls her little book a Nocturn, and it has the haunting 
mystery and shadow and lurking dread of Chopin’s Nocturnes. 
‘‘Some of his music is abominably discouraging ! ”’ cried George 
Sand, a healthy woman who did not like to be saddened.* 

Mme. Yourcenar has nothing at all in common with George 


* Cf. Histoire de ma Vie, vol. 1V-13. George Sand wrote: “‘ It is a sign of inferiority in 
judgment and good-sense not to be satisfied with the tastes of ordinary people.” 
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Sand, but a good deal with Chopin. Her new book, La Nouvelle 
Eurydice, is quite as sad, or as George Sand would say, dis- 
couraging as Alexis, but for all that it has apparently pleased a 
great number of readers, for the copy in my hands is marked 
Twelfth edition. It is as long again as Alexis and the frame is 
much wider; instead of one principal character there are three » 
in action. But the method is the same. This book is likewise 
written in the first person, and it is the effect-of the two others 
on the narrator which counts. His effect on them is hardly 
shown—on the man very slightly, leaving room for all sorts of 
guesses, on the woman not at all. There is the same attempt 
to get below the surface of the soul, while there is yet time. “I 
believe the soul exists,’ says Alexis, ‘‘and what’s more, that it 
often dies before the body.’’ Here then the narrator tries to 
enter into communion with two souls before they die. But 
mischance upon mischance occurs. He is baffled on all sides. 
The woman he cannot reach ; when he reaches the man the soul 
is flickering out. All then fades away from him, leaving him 
the more hopeless, because what their acts signified he knows not, 
nor will ever know. 
_ The question of the sex of the teller of the story is even more 
urgent here than in Alexis. Alexis is certainly a man—a strange, 
very unusual man, but still what he does a man might conceivably 
do. But some of the ways and doings of the narrator of La 
Nouvelle Eurydice seem impossible for any kind of man whatever. 
The very social conditions a man lives under, which are different 
in even the most emancipated countries from those of a woman, 
make some of his proceedings incredible. Now, if we transpose 
the characters, and instead of two men and the wife of one of them 
get two women and the husband of one of them, all becomes clear 
and probable. It were tiresome for readers who do not know the 
book to go into details, else I could prove this by several instances. 
It should be a recommendation, but it is hard to say whether 
at the present moment of fluctuation it is, to remark about a book 
that it would have been liked by Matthew Arnold and Pater. 
With Pater Mme. Yourcenar has all the affinities in the world. 
She may never have read a line of his, but she is truly his sister. 
The same half-tones, absence of sun, autumnal tints; the same 
morbidly beautiful style, the same lack of high-spirits, a pondering 
rather on the mortality than on the hope of all things; a tuming 
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from the future to the past as more secure, even, seen rightly, 
more cheerful—that past when one was safe, if not very happy 
in some old house, and all cares and decisions the business of 
others, kindly people, on the whole, parents or aunts or servants. 
The large old rambling house in Eurydice, by name Valombre, 
(how Paterian !) is one of those houses Pater loved, and divined 
their secrets. So does the other. 


“When silence has become a guest in the house it is 
hard to drive it out, and the more important is what we have 
to say, the more we want to keep it to ourselves. Our house 
was filled with a silence which became daily heavier, and 
all silence is made of words which have not been spoken. 
That is why I became a musician. There was call for some 
one to express that silence, to make it yield all it had in it of 
sadness, and, so to speak, to make it sing. It was better not 
to use words, which are always too precise not to hurt, but 
simply music, for music is not intrusive, and when it laments 
it does not say why.” 


Certainly it is not to be implied that Mme. Yourcenar owes 
anything to Pater. It is more likely than not that she has never 
read him. What is interesting, and, in my view at least, to her 
honour, is that she has the same quality of mind. Recently in 
a magazine she published an impression of Michael Angelo in his 
old age.* It will be remembered that Walter Pater dealt with 
this subject too. What she says is quite other, but there is the 
same quality of beauty. When her new book Pindare, which is 
said to be a group of historical portraits, appears, this same 
quality of beauty will doubtless in it also be found. 

As for Matthew Amold, those who have read his poems have 
not forgotten his devotion to Sénancour’s old book, Obermann. 
It makes strange reading now: taste has moved away from, 
and may return to, the ornate eloquence, the impassioned addresses 
to ‘“‘Nature’”’; and very surely Mme. Yourcenar does not repeat 
them. Her semi-tones are at the other extreme. But Sainte- 
Beuve, to whom Amold owed his acquaintance with the book, 
said that Obermann lives in the seriousness of his situation, and 
that is true of her characters. Her books are of the same family 
as Obermann, but they are not pessimistic. They are unhappy, 


* Sixtine, by Marguerite Yourcenar, in ‘‘ Revue Bleue” (Nov. 1931). 
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which is quite different. They do not take enough account of 
the general life, of ‘‘ the drums and tramplings of many conquests,” 
to be pessimistic. Obermann is pessimistic, but he is not unhappy : 
he is stoical. ‘‘ After all, is it so necessary to succeed ? ”’ he asks 
somewhere. And he has alienated the Christian sense of sin. 

Now for all their airs of freedom, Rousseau, Sainte-Beuve 
in Volupté, and also Mme. Yourcenar, write out of the plenitude of 
this sense of sin, even as St. Augustine, the father of all intimate 
literature of this kind. But he who let loose on the world the 
‘most terrible doctrines which have ever afflicted mankind, did 
believe in love, not only in the vague impersonal love which is 
charity, but in the love which is passion. Cor, ubt adhaerebat, 
concisum et vulneratum mihi erat et trahebat sanguinem.* Obermann 
does not believe in love; he believes in harm. Sainte-Beuve and 
Baudelaire do not believe in love either; they believe in sin. 
So does Mme. Yourcenar. “I found,’’ she writes, “‘ in the most 
innocent thought the start of a temptation. I could not discover 
a single one which remained harmless for long. They seemed to 
turn bad within me, and my soul, when I knew it better, disgusted 
me as much as my body.” 

Like Augustine, she writes about sin and love. Like him 
she believes in sin, but not, like him, in love. “ It is always hard 
to believe that some one loves us,”’ she says. Possibly in a future 
book she will give her counterpart of Romeo and Juliet and the 
love-music in Tristan, far truer interpretations of human nature 
than books of asceticism and renunciation, avowedly against 
human nature. But this is very unlikely: the two books she 
has published have the finish of a style and thought that have 
taken definite shape. In the old myth what concerns her is not 
the loss, still less the finding of Eurydice, but the manifold hells 
which Orpheus passes through in a search which, after all, is vain. 


Mme. Yourcenar, writing with maturity and experience, 
has chosen what is evidently at present the better part, the tra- 
ditional form, and has had success. A young woman, Mlle. 
Denise Cools, is a good example of one who has failed to receive 
the praise she deserves just because she has not done that. Had 
her novel, Pour une Dame qui se croyatt vivante,t been published 


* Confessions, VI.—15. : 
{ Paris : Editions du Tambourin. 
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round 1925 it would have found a public ready for it and been 
praised, not for its intrinsic merits, but for the very things which 
tell against it to-day. But it has come just at the turn of the 
comer, when we are seeing a rapid liquidation of all the eccen- 
tricities of the post-war period, and as usual in such wholesale 
operations, the good is confounded with the bad. Mlle. Cools’ 
book bristles with eccentricities of a kind which even now begin 
to “date.” Not one of the characters has a name: they have 
nicknames such as “ Little-absentmind ’’ and ‘‘ Obscure-soul.” 
Furthermore, the author would think all honour lost if she stated 
a plain fact plainly.. ‘“‘ The dog never ventures a figure,” said 
Dr. Johnson of Swift. Would that the same might be said here ! 
Even Meredith, the master of all figurative writers, sometimes 
flags and falls into bad taste. Small wonder that Mlle. Denise 
Cools, a young writer on her first book, tires to the point of drawing 
a love-figure from the effect of a tooth-paste on sore gums. 

Between 1920 and 1930 there would have been no lack of 
critics to praise such things. ‘‘ My little darling,” they would 
have said to Mlle. Denise Cools, “‘ you are simply a genius. Come 
to our arms! This afternoon we'll go together to the Punch-and- 
Judy show, this evening to the circus, and we will pass the night 
listening to a jazz-band. Thus all our art-cravings will be 
nourished.”’ But there are no greater snobs than critics. They 
are the first to detect what is going out of fashion, and they drop 
it. To-day they read a few pages of Mlle. Cools’ novel, class it 
disdainfully among the fool-books, and throw it aside. 

Now that is very unjust, and the only fun of writing articles 
of this kind is to repair injustices*to the best of our power. I 
came on the book by accident. Like any critic of them all, I was 
revulsed by the author’s notion that originality was at the price of 
saying things in the craziest way. When I had read twenty pages 
I perceived there was enough wit and humour and first-hand 
observation in the book to set up for a term of years half-a-dozen 
professional novelists in full and lucrative practice. Mlle. Cools 
seems to think more according to the musical than the literary 
art. The chapters have titles derived from music; the presen- 
tation is musical, and in so much as literature, blurred; the 
playing with words is as the playing with notes. The musician 
plays with notes and they evaporate as though they never were ; 
but the word, even the spoken word, remains, For all that, 
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some of the pages recall, and are even not unworthy of one of the 
greatest writers that ever lived: Laurence Sterne. Mlle. Cools 
would do well to pursue the reading of Sterne, whom she may 
never have read, ‘and to forget all about M. Jean Giraudoux, 
whom she certainly has read. Giraudoux is an admirable and 
amusing writer within strictly defined limits. He is the Marivaux 
de nos jours—Marivaux or Thomas Love Peacock. He lacks too 
much the milk of human kindness to be a great writer. But 
whatever his merits or his frailties, it is certain that he is fatal 
as a master. There can’t be two Giraudouxs; there is no possi- 
bility of improving on the Giraudoux manner. So what is the 
good of imitating him? No body of writers can proceed from 
Giraudoux, as have from Balzac and Zola. 

Mile. Cools ought to realize that she has nothing in common 
with Giraudoux. The title of her book might be seen on a pro- 
gramme of recent music, and what is most appealing in it are the 
movements and pauses and harmonies it conveys, as music does. 
There is little chance that it will be translated, and it is not for 
all tastes, but some who read French will get more pleasure out 
of it than from most of the high-priced articles released by Book- 
Club committees with glossy prefaces by notorious contempo- 
raries. 

* * * * * 


Marcel Pagnol is the only dramatist who has been really 
popular in France since Rostand, and by popular is meant one 
who has hit all sections of the people. At the first night of Fanny, 
his latest play, there was such an audience as has not been seen 
in Paris for ages, drawn from the arts, the professions, the stock- 
exchange, politics, the army; and they all went wild with enthu- 
siasm. Succeeding audiences, composed of provincials who go 
up to Paris expressly to see Pagnol’s play (an unheard of thing in 
France since Cyrano de Bergerac), taxi-drivers, shop-girls, and the 
amorphous lot who never go out at night but I felt I must see 
Fanny, cry and laugh and enjoy themselves and come away 
contented. It is another sign, indeed the definite sign, that the 
Post-war era is over: it is the triumph of the simple primitive 
emotions over the filagree, the grotesque, the anti-nature, the 
attempt—remarkable enough, for all that is now said against it— 
to abstract the gross human traits from humanity. 
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For Pagnol, unlike the other dramatists of his generation 
who were going to “‘ revolutionize ”’ the stage, did not linger over 
problems of abnormal sex, or dreams, or the unconscious will 
and auto-punition, but went straight to the homely every-day 
matters which have always interested mankind. His first great 
success was Topaz, a satire on Tammany politics as they shape 
in France. Then he turned for inspiration to Marseilles, his 
native city ; and since his name has never been off the play-bills. 

Marius and Fanny are such stories as Dickens might have 
taken, and practically did take, for touching and sentimental 
episodes in his books. Scenes of humble life without cruelty, 
brutality, or pessimism, such as humble life may sometimes be. 
Marius works in a little restaurant on the Old Port. He loves 
Fanny, the innkeeper’s daughter ; but since his childhood he has 
seen the great ships weighing anchor for far mysterious lands and 
longed to go away in one of them. This proves to be the stronger 
passion, and one day Fanny is left weeping on the shore. 

That ran in Paris for more than a year, and is still being 
played all over France. Fanny, which will have even a longer 
run, continues the story. Marius has left Fanny, but he has left 
her in what is called an interesting condition. Shudders in the 
respectable family. The old father storms, and threatens to put 
her on the street. But now intervenes a decent middle-aged man, 
who is used to taking his glass in the little bar. He loves Fanny, 
he will marry her. As for the child, ’tis just what he wanted. 
So Fanny is married, the child is born, and all is going well, when 
Marius turns up. But Fanny shows him the face of virtue. She 
will stay with her kind husband, and she will guard the child in 
the cradle that her husband loves. This she proclaims before 
a mixed company who all side with her, as the audience does. 
Marius has nothing left to do but to take ship again. 

Such are the stories which have been blocking the traffic in 
the evening hours round the Trinité for well on two years. But 
of course there is something more than the stories. There is a 
sense of character and a sense of the comic and pathetic. Then 
there is Marseilles, with its sun, its easy-going habits, its accent, 
utterly different from the rest of France. Listening to the play 
has the same effect on the native Parisian as listening to a play 
in broad Scots has on a Londoner. Then, it is written, not in 
tawdry theatrical dialogue, but in good sound language, with 
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tact, and an uncanny sense of the phrase which goes to the heart 
of a French crowd. | 

A French crowd. And this raises the question whether 
Pagnol is a great dramatist. The great dramatists almost to a 
man can bear transplanting. Pagnol’s Topaz, which was such 
an uproarious success in France and is almost a classic, seems 
to have failed abroad, partly, for the English-language countries 
at least, because of a stupid translation, but principally because 
the trend of it and the situations are too intimately French for 
foreigners to grasp. Marius and Fanny offer insuperable diffi- 
culties in this respect, unless some one chooses to retain the 
anecdotes and to write what would be practically two other plays 
round them. On another side, if what be demanded of a drama- 
tist is a philosophy of life and social criticism, Pagnol is evidently 
below Lenormand and Vildrac and Jules Romains and Paul 
Raynal. But if pleasure be the primary aim of a play given in 
a theatre, and no doubt it should be, Pagnol gives more pleasure 
than any of those mentioned, or than any one else whatever writing 
for the French stage at present. Unlike the young men his 
cotemporaries, Zimmer, Natanson, Sarment, Passeur, and so 
many others, who have had better chances in the last ten years 
than any group of young men ever had, Pagnol, without any 
manifesto or noisily expressed views about the general rottenness 
of all that preceded him, has taken and held a place, because he 
is substantial and human—thinking that it is the main business 
of a play to move and interest. To move and interest was the 
last thing the others thought of. Reading their plays, still more 
hearing them, is like being out in a sand-storm or taking a bath of 
froth. So these men remain at thirty-five the promises they were 
at twenty. The only one of them who still holds on is Marcel’ 
Achard, a kind of Alfred de Musset on tip-toes. And he never 
reached the great body of the public till one of his plays passed 
through the merciless hands of a film-producer. A more robust 
dramatic temperament is Steve Passeur, but the subjects he prefers, 
studies in the morbidities of sex, limit his appeal, and he remains 
an author of the small “ art’ theatres. His latest play is curious 
and new in treatment and idea, in some ways the best play of the 
season, but it is not a play to gather large audiences even in Paris. 
In the provinces it would not exist at all. 
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RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 


KATHARINE MANSFIELD. 


THE CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF KATHARINE MANSFIELD. By Ruth Elvish 
Mantz. (Constable, 21s. net.). 


Katharine Mansfield was born in 1888 and died in 1923. Her first book 
appeared in rg1r and during her lifetime five others were published. Nine 
appeared posthumously. It is all the more remarkable, then, that so short a 
literary career should have produced a bibliography such as Miss Mantz has 
compiled, a large handsome volume of 204 pages. But as there is, perhaps, 
no modern author more enthusiastically “‘ collected’ than Katharine Mansfield 
there is justification enough for the labour and devotion which have gone towards 
making this compilation as thorough and comprehensive as it undoubtedly is. 

There was an earlier bibliography by the Messrs. Stonehill (which curiously 
enough Miss Mantz does not mention), but it is hardly likely that there will be 
another. Nothing material would seem to be overlooked in the present volume 
and some things are included which, on a rigid basis, scarcely come within the 
scope of bibliography. But in a matter of this sort fulness is a forgivable error 
and collectors will not grumble at finding two hitherto uncollected sketches 
printed here, as well as an appendix containing excerpts from her journal, which 
set out her own artistic aims and embody comments on her work. 

Full collations are given, of course, of all her published books, but many 
of these are so rare that few will have the means of checking their accuracy. 
Miss Mantz’s research work, however, has been so thoroughly done and her 
carefulness in the smallest details so obvious in other matters, that one may safely 
take this for granted. The stories and poems in the various collections have 
been identified in the various periodicals in which they first appeared ; the date 
of the actual composition has been stated wherever possible ; and a full list is 
given of unreprinted contributions to magazines. There are, further, a 
chronological list of periodical criticisms of Katharine Mansfield’s work and an 
interesting foreword by John Middleton Murry. The most exacting collector 
will not ask for more. The book has been produced with Messrs. Constable’s 
usual regard for good printing and binding. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND A CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE WORKS OF HENRY WILLIAMSON. 
By I. Waveney Girvan. Together with authentic bibliographical annotations 
by another Hand. (The Alcuin Press. Ios. 6d. net.). 


Since Mr. Williamson was awarded the Hawthornden Prize for his book 
Tarka the Otter he has been growing steadily in the esteem of collectors ; and the 
appearance of his bibliography therefore comes as no surprise. The introduction 
by Mr. Girvan is “an attempt . . . to trace critically Mr. Williamson’s progress 
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and development as a writer,” and although it is outside the scope of bibliography 
it makes interesting reading. There are some piquant notes appended to the 
individual collections which serve to illustrate the author’s struggle on the road 
to success. ‘‘ The manuscript of The Lone Swallows (1921) was sent to an editor 
of a Sunday newspaper by the young author, in the hope that its promise would 
be perceived. The manuscript was never acknowledged and its whereabouts is 
problematical.” And of the next book, Dandelion Days (1922) we are told: 
‘‘ Inscribed copies were sent to the late A. B. Walkley and the late Sir Edmund 
Gosse, but it is not known whether they ever arrived.” No doubt they did, 
but the additions to Sir Edmund’s library from sources such as this must have 
been so numerous that the mere acknowledgment, much less the reading, in 
every case, would have been no light task. For those who come for the first 
time—with perhaps more enthusiasm than knowledge—to the collecting of Mr. 
Williamson’s first editions, one of the most important points to be remembered 
is that the edition of Tarka the Otter which matters is not the Putnam issue of 
1927 but the earlier edition ‘‘ privately printed for subscribers ’’ of the same 
year. Asa piece of book-production this well-printed bibliography is a credit 
to the Alcuin Press. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
BOOKS OF THE NINETIES. 


A “ PERIOD” catalogue, when it contains a really representative collection, is 
always interesting, and no list that has come my way recently has proved so 
fascinating as that just issued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews. Their Books of the 
Nineties, pleasantly introduced by Mr. Holbrook Jackson, is at once a reminder 
of the vast literary wealth of the period and a hint that such treasures should 
not be forgotten. Here are all the familiar names, Yeats, Moore, Wilde, Dowson, 
Symons, Whistler, Francis Thompson, Lionel Johnson and the rest. Here 
too are the lesser names, some of them men of genius whose stars shone brilliantly 
for a brief moment and then sank in tragedy: John Barlas, ‘“‘ Baron Corvo,” 
John Davidson, Stephen Philips, Victor Plarr, Hubert Crackenthorpe. A faint 
air of neglect and the taint of decadence may be discerned as one turns over 
these pages, but there is hardly a name in the list which is not worth at least 
the collector’s passing attention. As for the giants among them, the book- 
hunter will need more than enthusiasm to secure some of the rarities which bear 
their name. George Moore’s Pagan Poems (1881), for instance, one of twenty 
copies received by the author before the title-pages were torn out of the whole 
edition (and a signed presentation copy from the author at that) will cost him 
£150! But this is one of the “high spots’”’ and an obvious exception. At 
the other end of the scale (and of especial interest to Irish collectors) Beardsley’s 
original coloured poster for the production of Yeats’s play The Land of Heart’s 
Desire can be had for twenty-five shillings. Also fascinating from an Irish 
point of view is a fine collection of autograph letters from Lionel Johnson to 
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Louise Imogen Guiney, with frequent reference to Yeats and Mangan and showing 
his passionate admiration for their work. Then there is Lionel Johnson’s copy 
of Mitchell’s Jail Journal and a presentation copy of Mangan’s Poems from Miss 
Guiney to Johnson with the very interesting note on the fly-paper in the latter’s 
hand : “ I must confess my amusement that you ‘ rose ’ at once to that treasonable 
sentence in the Mangan introduction, to the effect that ‘ his genius was happier 
on Saxon than on Celtic ground.’ Ah me! what I wrote was ‘Saracen’ not 
‘Saxon.’ Miss Guiney to L. J., Aug. 11, 1897.” 

These are only a few of the very delightful things that arrest the eye as 
one turns over the pages of this truly remarkable catalogue, but as I find that 
I have already exceeded the space at my disposal I must content myself with 
recommending all who are interested in the literature of the Nineties to procure 
a copy without delay. 


Amongst Catalogues arriving too late for more than a brief mention are 
lists from Mr. Bertram Rota (76a, Davies Street, W.1) and from Mr. Arthur 
Rogers (4 Queen’s Square, Newccstle-on-Tyne). Mr. Rota has assembled an 
attractive selection of modern books and autograph letters which he offers at 
prices which, even in “‘ slump ” times, must be considered extremely reasonable. 
An outstanding item of Irish interest is the holograph manuscript, complete, 
of Eimar O’Duffy’s fine novel, The Wasted Island, for which {£17 Ios. is asked, 
whilst the collector of moderate means can have an autograph letter of George 
Moore for ten shillings. Amongst the books, the latter’s Hail and Farewell, 
(the three volumes of the first edition) would appear to be a bargain at fifty 
shillings. 

Mr. Rogers’s new list comprises American books, Early Printing, Juvenilia and 
many of those old curious and out-of-the-way items which never fail to attract 
the true bibliophile. One notices, amongst other things, a fine set of association 
books of Coventry Patmore, a presentation copy of Meredith’s Modern Love, 
and the rare first issue (with the 1830 date) of Leigh Hunt’s anonymous novel, 
Sir Ralph Esher. Mr. Rogers is one of the few booksellers who are not afraid 
of passing criticism on the books they offer for sale. The Mimes of Herondas, 
for instance, translated by Jack Lindsay, he characterises as ‘‘ a repulsive book.” 
Nevertheless, the collector who wants it must pay a guinea for it. And there 
is a sly dig at the ““point-monger ”’ in the following entries :— 

166. Coppard (A. E.). Pink Furniture. First edition (first issue cloth). 
As new. — 7s. 6d. f f 

167. Coppard (A. E.). Pink Furniture. First edition (second issue 
cloth). As new. 7s. 54d. 


Mr. Rogers’s estimate of the difference in value between the two issues is 
probably not far wrong. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


PoEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. By Robin Flower. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 


Poets appear to thrive in the British Museum ; indeed that venerable pile has 
been described as ‘‘ a nest of singing birds’ where Dr. Robin Flower, Mr. Arthur 
Waley, and Mr. Lawrence Binyon are the chief choristers, who all find time in 
the intervals of compiling vast and formidable catalogues to delight us with 
their verse. 


To even the most unscholarly, the name of Robin Flower is familiar as the 
translator of the well known “‘ Pangur Ban” that charming cat, who was not 
only the pet of an ancient scribe, but is also the delight of modern anthologists. 
In the volume under review Dr. Flower has made a selection from his original 
poetry as well as from his translations, and the first thing apparent to the reader 
in these poems, is his natural kinship of temper and attitude to the old Gaelic 
writers he translates so well. Unlike many of his European contemporaries, 
the poetry of the Irish monk from the 8th century onwards, was not so much 
occupied with the darker aspects of religion, sin and repentance, and a Stylites-like 
literal giving-up of the world, as with a positive joy in hills and fields, woods 
and animals as manifestations of the love of God, with which he came in daily 
contact ; for much Irish monastic life was also agricultural life. Ancient Irish 
literature is full of stories of hermits who took animals for acolytes, and did not 
the holy St. Brendan himself train a mouse to piety? From “ Peregrinari pro 
Amore Dei” one of his finest poems, onwards, it is obvious how sympathetic 
to the writer is this mood of happy acceptance of Earth’s beauty with its resultant 
sympathy for children, animals, birds and flowers. 


“So beast and tree 
And the dim fugitive shapes that gleam and hide 
In wind and tide, 
From air and sea 
Spake to you secrets else to men denied 


Thus would I find 

On the stained skins the lost and magic thing 
The eddying wing, 

And in the blind 

Branch-troubled glades the bird-voice quivering.” 


Nothing could be more opposed to the over-intellectualised, tortured verse of so 
many moderns, than the tenderness and gentle wisdom of these poems; but 
although the prevailing poetic mood is one of faith and serenity, it in no way 
blinds the poet’s Muse to life’s more turbulent and tragic elements, and pleasant 
as are such poems on the English countryside as “ Ivinghoe Beacon ”’ and “‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Way ”’ it is in “ The Great Blasket ”’ that he attains his fullest power. 
These seven poems are instinct with the tragic, intangible beauty of the west 
of Ireland and though they have the clarity of visions their colour is that of 
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music more than of painting. The metre of ‘‘ The Seal” is like waves beating 
on the shore, and intensifies the poignancy of the subject. 


“ One twilight of late spring 
The men had killed a seal out on the beaches 
And brought it to a sea-cave for the skinning, 
And as they worked red-handed, 
A voice out of the sea called ‘ Brother!’ once. 
And then ‘Brother!’ again. _ Then silence, only 
A wind that sighed on the unquiet sea. 
So standing in the surf 
They saw as now a seal rising and falling 
On a slow swinging sea. 
They lifted their red hands and he was gone 
Silently slipping into a silent wave.” 


The poet’s sympathetic feeling for animals is clearly shown in the above quotation, 
and also in the beautifully named “ Trirech inna N’én’’ which means “ The 
Trilling of the Birds,’ and which includes translations of poems on the Lark, 
the Ousel, the Wren, and the angelic birds who came to comfort St. Patrick 
fasting on Cruach. There are also renderings of religious, historical, and love 
poems, and in the latter amid all the softly glowing praise of woman’s beauty, 
one notes that ironic mocking tone which was characteristic of Irish literature 
long before “‘ The Playboy ” or “‘ John Bull’s other Island ”’ shocked and surprised. 
The famous ‘‘I shall not die for thee’ is typical of this mood, as is also “‘ The 
Free Lover.” 
“Though I love her more than all 

The sun-riped maids of Donegal, 

Yet, by all the gods above! 

I’m no sufferer for her love.” 


There is a rousing vehemence in “‘ The Censor,’ a poem singularly 4 propos of 
Irish literary life to-day 
“T’ll tie my lips together with a string 
And count their miser’s law a little thing ; 
And leave to God these who His gifts refuse 
Who bind the poets and strike dumb the Muse.” 


In almost every case Dr. Flower has made a fresh and living thing from his 
original, and it would seem as though his constant pondering of these old writers 
had infected his imagination with their intrinsic quality and humour, so that 
their works as translated by him are a joyful and unique experience for those 
readers who have not the Gaelic. M. S. P. 


* * * * 


Sonc AND Its Fountains. By “ @.” Macmillan & Co. 5s. net. 

It would be difficult to overpraise this book. It would be quite impossible 
to overestimate its value, for it represents not only the mature expression of a 
great writer’s analysis of the means by which he has achieved that perfection 
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of expression, but it is also a pioneer work of the first importance, and is as 
epoch-making, in its own way, as the 1767 volume of Priestly, or that earliest 
tractate in which Einstein gave us the first idea of his revolutionary theory, or 
any other of those adventurous disquisitions which shed a ray of light into the 
hidden regions of thought. A recent critic has spoken of “ AS” as the one great 
philosophical poet since Wordsworth, and it is somewhat significant that the 
author of The Prelude is the only poet who has attempted a work at all approaching 
this book in the sheer greatness of its purpose. But Wordsworth began his 
history of a poet’s boyhood while he was in his 2gth year, and he wrote the 
last line of it but six years later. The Wordsworth of the “Sir, I would 
die for the Church of England”’ period was a very different person from the 
young poet who “rapt into still communion that transcends, the imperfect 
offices of praise and prayer ” breathed in, on the mountain above Blea Tarn the 
inspiration which gave us the noblest philosophical poem in the English language. 
When he wrote that ‘‘ Orphic Song ” as Coleridge called it the “ huge peak with 
voluntary power instinct,” and all those other “ presences’’ by which “ the 
foundations of his mind were laid,’’ were still a recent memory. Around the 
Wordsworth of 1835 the “‘ shades of the prison house’”’ had indeed begun to 
close, and the poet of the ‘“‘ Ode on the installation of His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert ” must have looked with something rather like amazement, not altogether 
“‘unremoved”’ from disapproval at these outpourings of his joyous youthful 
days. Much of his later prose, in fact, consists of what is virtually an apology 
for his inspired moments, and it is at least noteworthy that The Prelude was 
not published until after the poet’s death. One of its finest portions, indeed, 
was not unearthed until the year 1888. 

And yet it is at such an age that the poet of “‘ Homeward ”’ has chosen to 
tell us of that heaven which lay about him in his poetic infancy. And it is, 
perhaps, for that very reason that he has been able to bring us into deeper places 
than any into which the earlier poet, for all his power of introspective thought, 
could delve. For he has brought to the making of this book the result of many 
years’ study of the Eastern sages, and of a lifetime spent in the courageous, 
undeviating search for truth, and through every line of this exquisite and 
crystal-clear narrative comes the illumination of that “truth-ray’”’ to make 
plain for us what would, in the work of one less trained in the clear and concise 
economy of eastern expression, have become but a chaos of “ mystery jargon.” 

“ 72” begins with the simplest of things. Wither, with his “‘ daisy whose 
leaves spread, Shut when Titan goes to bed,” gave us no more direct and easy 
introduction to the awakening of a poet’s soul than he does when he tells us 
how he “lay flat on grass overcome by some enchantment flickering about a 
clump of daffodils,” or later of how he was fascinated by something he had read 
in a child’s story of a “‘ magic sword with a hilt of silver and a blade of blue steel ”’ 
and how the love of colour awakened in his boyish mind when he saw primroses, 
and “‘ laid the cool and gentle glow of these along with the blue and silver in his 
heart.’’ But in the next chapter we are brought at once into that world whose 
shadow these are, and a little later we come at the secret of method by which 
he has been able to retrace his pathway back to the very dawning of that light 
which is the “ very master-light of all our seeing.” 

From that sentence, a sort of keynote, as it were, in which he speaks of the 
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“ retrospective meditation of the sages,’’ he leads us through page after page of 
glowing and lucid prose, by many a dark maze sometimes, but always we know 
that he holds the thread’by which we are to win emergence again, and with the 
garnered wisdom which he has so abundantly shared with all who are willing to 
go journeying with him through places hitherto unexplored. ; 

“IT have never had the high vision of those who have gone into the deeps 
of being and who have returned rapture-blinded by the glory,” he tells us. Yet 
what other poet has ever given us so intimate an explanation of the means by 
which those “ Oracles out of the psyche . . . conceived and fashioned by some 
high part of our dramatically sundered being ” were “‘ breathed into the waking 
consciousness.” 

“T am a far exile from that glory,” he says, in another place, “ and can 
but peer through a dusky transparency to a greater light than the light of day,” 
yet who has told us more concerning the origin of those ‘‘ inward images and 
ideas ’’ which “lead us beyond themselves ” and “ illuminate our darkness like 
the angel who released Peter from prison.” 

And again “ The scriptures which are the high oracles of the Oversoul, have 
told us the way. But they speak a language so high that few can understand 
its symbolism, for it is to most of us like a speech maintained in the court of a 
great king, an ancient aristocratic speech, while the rabble without think, chatter 
and barter in a vulgar tongue from which courtesy, dignity and beauty are 
absent. I cannot speak that high language of the seers who wrote the scriptures 
of the world.” And yet what modern poet has dowered a world which sorely 

~needs it with more of the courtesy and dignity and beauty of that “‘ ancient 
aristocratic speech’? And not the least part of that great gift to his generation 
will be this little book in which a great poet has “ sought first ” to bring back 
from that overworld which is his kingdom some token of his travel there. 


Swirt. By Carl van Doren. London: Martin Secker. 1931. 

Mr. van Doren’s approach to Swift and his interpretation of the character 
and career are reached through the writings of the Dean himself. ‘‘ Swift has 
been here allowed, as far as possible,” Mr. van Doren says, in concluding his 
narrative, ‘‘ to tell his own story in his own words.’”’ He makes use of Swift’s 
writings and letters in giving an account of his life beginning with Swift’s own 
short biographical document and ending with his “ aching epitaph.” 

The story is retold in a pleasant readable manner, enhanced by the telling 
of it wherever possible in Swift’s own powerful words so that he speaks often 
in the narrative as if it were a novel about him rather than a biography. 

Jonathan Swift is a personality who always seems strangely near to us, 
probably because of the vigour of his writings and of the many thoughts about 
our own country that have come down to us from his complex mind and have 
been as powerful weapons in our struggle for freedom. ein 

Bolingbroke called Swift a ‘‘ hypocrite reversed ’’ and this is, perhaps, the 
best clue to the understanding of his rather complex character. He had a 
hatred of shams and insincerity. He was selective and individual, “I have 
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ever hated all nations, and professions and communities and all my love is towards 
individuals . . . . but, principally I hate and detest that animal called man, 
although I heartily love John, Peter, Thomas, and so forth.” In referring to 
this Mr. van Doren points out that if Swift had been fully alien he would not 
have troubled himself to be a missionary; if he were a misanthrope he was a 
moralist as well. He would cure if he could. j 

The chapter dealing with Swift as “‘ Dean and Patriot ” is worthy of mention 
for the just estimate which Mr. van Doren gives of Swift’s attitude towards 
the country of his birth. Yet he does not give the bitter words in which the 
Dean referred to his birth in Ireland, ‘I happened to be dropped there, and 
was a year old before I left it, and to my sorrow did not die before I came back 
to it.” This was the tone he always adopted in speaking of what he considered 
the deplorable accident of his Irish birth. \ The Ireland to which Swift referred 
was the Ireland of the Pale, the only Ireland he knew. It was a colony governed 
by Englishmen for themselves, and in spite of Mr. P. S. O’Hegarty’s claim of 
Swift for Irish literature, or for Anglo-Irish literature, the Dean preferred to 
consider himself as he described Molyneux, ‘“‘ an English gentleman, born here,”’ 
and when he wrote of the Irish nation he was referring to his own class the 
colonists and the people of his own Church; he was not concerned with the 
Presbyterians and the Catholics, although they were three times as numerous 
as the Episcopalians, and the Dissenters were beneath his contempt. Even 
when he addressed “‘ the whole Irish nation’ in his Fourth Drapier’s letter he 
gave no serious consideration to the Catholic natives, ‘‘ those savage old Irish.’ 

He was the first to put forward startling theories about Ireland’s wrongs 
and about Ireland’s freedom, but they were the wrongs of his own class in Ireland 
and were not meant to be heard by the dispossessed natives. Indeed he felt no 
danger from the mere Irish, crushed as they were by the Penal Laws ; he compared 
the common people to “a lion fast bound by chains, his teeth drawn out, his 
claws pared to the quick ’”—“ as inconsiderable as their women and children ”’ 
“out of all capacity of doing any mischief, if they were ever so well inclined.” 
His fight was that of one Ascendency against another, between the English born 
in Ireland and the English born in England who, under Boulter, came over here 
ne in turn were displacing and dispossessing the earlier Colonists of Swift’s 
class. 

Swift hated Ireland, looking upon it as his dreary place of banishment and 
exile. He longed to live in London, at the heart of politics and letters, amongst 
his friends Pope, Arbuthnot, Addison and not in the “‘ beggarly city ”’ of Dublin. 
If he took up the cause of the misgovernment of Ireland it was to avenge himself 
on the Whigs who had denied him a living in England. In a letter to Pope he 
protests that he did not write as an Irish patriot, “‘ what I do is due to perfect 
rage and resentment and the mortifying sight of slavery, folly, and baseness 
about me, among which I am forced to live.” 

Whatever Swift’s motives were his life and the interpretation of it through 
his writings will always have an interest for us. His arguments for freedom 
have served our nation to rise from that penal destitution in which he found it, 
when, with that saeva indignatio lacerating his humane heart he wrote his 
“Modest Proposal’’ and his other vigorous denunciations of corruption and 
misgovernment, EIBHLIN Nic GHRAINNE, 
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BISHOP BERKELEY. 


BisHoP BERKELEY: His Lire WRITINGS AND PuiLosopHy. By J. M. Hone 
and M. M. Rossi. Introduction by W. B. Yeats. Faber & Faber. 153s. 
The authors of this book claim that they have “ resisted the temptation to 

which many biographers yield. Charmed by the personality they are studying, 
they tend to give a flattering, pink and white portrait.” They have, however, 
failed to resist an at least equally reprehensible temptation, the temptation to 
suppress all enthusiasms, and to look upon their subject with the coldly impersonal 
eye which the medical student directs towards the anatomical skeleton. The 
book is an interesting and a useful book, but one leaves it with the feeling that 
it ought to have been much better. There are too many gaps in it. It may 
be argued that the gaps are real gaps in Berkeley’s life and thought, but 
nevertheless a biographer ought to attempt them, ought to attempt a coherent 
picture of his subject’s life and thought. 

Recent developments in scientific and philosophical speculations have 
brought Berkeley very much into the limelight, and his famous New Principle, 
that matter is a perception rather than a fact, is once more in the forefront. 
The authors deal at length with his philosophy, and its various manifestations 
at various epochs of his life, but for Irish readers the main interest of Berkeley 
lies not so much in his philosophical speculation as in his national and economic 
speculation, which was as much an essential part of him as his New Principle. 

Berkeley illustrates very forcibly two phenomenona of special interest to us. 
Firstly, the fact that the Treaty had hardly been broken when the men in whose 
supposed interest it was broken began to develop an Irish nationalism. Berkeley’s 
595 queries [my edition is the 1750 edition which has 595] are merely a huge 
storehouse of the same national and economic texture as Molyneux’s Case of 
Ireland and Swift’s Drapier’s Letters and Lucas’s Letters and Pamphlets. Apart 
from that, he writes of himself over and over again as an Irishman. Secondly, 
he illustrates the boldness and originality of the Irish mind, with its touch of 
oddity also. Swift, and he, and John Toland—the Irish speaking Donegal 
peasant who was one of the first Free thinkers. The same bold original strain, 
still with its touch of oddity, still survives, and its track through the centuries 
is a brilliant one. 

Apart altogether from his theories, Berkeley as a stylist deserves more 
attention than he has been given. As a writer of English he is in the front rank 
amongst 18th century writers, and even those to whom his thought is a secondary 
matter will get pure delight from his clean and virile English. ae 


* * * * 


SHERIDAN: A SHORT STorRY. By E. M. Butler. Constable. 15s. net. 

“‘ Whatever Sheridan has done or chosen to do has been, par excellence, 
always the best of its kind. He has written the best comedy . . . the best 
drama .. . the best farce . . . the best address . . and, to crown all, delivered 
the very best Oration ever conceived or heard in this country.” 

Thus Byron, and the critic of a century later can do little more than dot 
the i’s and cross the t’s of that statement. Yet, whilst many of the little men 
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on the historical stage have been dressed up to look like giants, this outstanding 
figure still awaits his full measure of justice. Of “ Lives,” it is true, there have 
been more than enough. The list starts with the egregious Watkins, full of 
malicious gossip ; then there is the dishonest Moore, willing to wound but afraid 
to strike; Mrs. Oliphant, prim and proper, and lacking both sympathy with 
and understanding of her subject ; Percy Fitzgerald, incompetent and prejudiced ; 
Fraser Rae, given a family brief to whitewash his client ; and finally Walter 
Sichel, profound, discursive, ponderous, coming to praise Sheridan and succeeding 
in burying him. 

No wonder Miss Butler felt that she was chasing a ghost, a shadowy figure 
which appeared at odd intervals amongst the brilliant crowd of statesmen, wits, 
beaux and grandes dames of the period, for a moment outshining them all and 
then suddenly disappearing into irritating obscurity. In a sense, Sheridan can 
be written down as one of the splendid failures. Had he died in 1781, at the 
age of thirty, literature would have been none the poorer. We would, it is true, 
have lost the Begum speech, Ireland would have no cause to remember him for 
anything more than the fact that he was born in Dublin, and there would have 
been one less in the gallery of wits. But the gain to Sheridan’s memory would 
have been enormous. The political and social career—the tinsel altar on which 
he sacrificed his genius—the world could well have done without, for it was 
disastrous from the beginning. The theatre was his natural element, the fruitful 
soil in which his genius might have blossomed to unimaginable glories, but the 
Harrow insults to the play-actor’s son had never been forgotton and Sheridan, 
in a word, took the wrong turning. Where talents and character were for ever 
in conflict the end was inevitable and there are few more tragic stories in literature 
than that of the declining days of “ old Sherry.” 

Miss Butler has brought an incisively brilliant mind to the task of rescuing 
him from the Moores and the Watkinses. Her book is a tardy act of justice 
to a very great man, but a man whose qualities are extraordinarily elusive. It 
is a study rather than a biography, but it has a far greater value than any 
biography yet written. M. J. MacM. 


* * * * 


Dunbar: The Poet and his Period. By Rachel Annand Taylor. London: 
Faber & Faber. Pp. 87. 3s. 6d. net. 


Although I know little of Dunbar and his Period, I am particularly glad to 
congratulate Mrs. R. Annand Taylor, fellow student when I was in Aberdeen, 
on this latest addition to her vivid and passionate prose-studies. She is a poet 
of the first rank among those few who can be called genuine poets to-day in an 
age of prose ; and her prose shows, without ceasing to be excellent prose, the high 
qualities of her verse. At a time when prose is either bald or slovenly or pre- 
tentious with the terminology of half-understood psychology, when cheap 
obscenity-mongers are considered great writers, Mrs. Annand Taylor writes 
nobly and worthily. This little book on Dunbar is, within its limits, of the same 
calibre as her remarkable books on the Italian Renaissance. The analysis of 
the Scottish character with which she prefaces an acute study of the poet is the 
most accurate and the most subtle that I have ever read. “ The most para- 
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doxical of all nations, at once fiercely democratic and fastidiously aristocratic, 
wes she is perverse, and ‘akes a singular delight in being misrepresented.” 
“Scotsmen are metaphysical and emotional, they are sceptical and mystical, 
they are romantic and ironic, they are cruel and tender, and full of mirth and 
despair.’’ I cannot do justice to Mrs. Annand Taylor, by a few quotations. 
The whole book must be read and I recommend it to all Scotsmen, and to all 
who wish to understand Scotland, even if they care nothing for Dunbar. Her 
picture of King James IV. shows a true conception of this greatest of the 
Stuarts and explains the forlorn love Scotland has had for this doomed and 
splendid race. R. B. 


* * * * 


PHILIP SCHUYLER ALLEN: Medieval Latin Lyrics. University of Chicago Press 

n.d. [1931]. Pp. x. + 341. 

I opened this book with the greatest expectations. But in spite of its pre- 
tentiousness and the vast array of allusion (pejorative) to all the writers who ever 
wrote on the subject, except, if I am not mistaken, Remy de Gourmont, I have 
gathered from it exactly nothing at all. Everything that everyone has written 
on Medieval Latin Poetry is wrong, it appears, but Mr. Allen has apparently, 
unless I am very dull, nothing of importance to put in the vacant place. For 
Miss Waddell alone he has praise. I have praised her too, but, were I writing of 
her scholarship rather than her enthusiasm and her lyric gifts, I should have to 
mitigate my praise. It emerges from three hundred odd pages that Mr. Allen 
despises scholarship. He is impatient of metrical criteria in particular. I feel 
sure that a thorough-going study of medieval Latin metres (there is room for it 
even after the monumental work of Meyer) would throw more light on the questions 
discussed (more or less) by Mr. Allen than any quantity of contempt, even be- 
spattered by American slang. The wrong-headedness of even the most worthy 
writers when they refer to medieval accentual verse is incredible. There is, 
however, in Mr. Allen’s book, a considerable bulk of interesting quotation. He 
knows a good lyric when he sees one, and he likes the least classical poems of his 
period best. There are passages here and there on individual poets which strike 
a very high note, and I wish the whole book had been on the same level. I agree 
with Mr. Allen entirely when he maintains that (p.253) “ Latin poetry is the 
starting-point of any investigation of medieval Provengal and French lyrics.” 
I would add that the origins of Provenc¢al and French metres must be sought also 
in the accentual metres of the earlier medieval Latin poems. Some of the later 
show, I think, imitation of French metres. R. B. 


* * * * 


M. L. W. LatstNER: Thought and Letters in Western Europe, A.D. 500-900. 

London: Melthuen and Co. n. d. [1931]. Pp. ix. + 354. 15s. net. 

This is a book of remarkable excellence. No better concise but not unduly 
concise account of the intellectual activity of the earlier Middle Ages could be 
desired. It is in almost all respects an admirable piece of work. The poetic 
side of the book is weak. I should have liked to see some reference to the Hymn 

L 
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to St. John the Baptist of Paulus Diaconus in Sapphics, which gave the names 
to the notes of modern music. I can find no mention of O Roma nobilis or O 
Admirabile Veneris idolum which should have been compared with the Modena 
Watch Song, if only to show the accentual resultant of the dactylic tetrameter 
as well as that of the iambic trimeter. Why is the Angilbert who wrote the poem 
on the Battle of Fontenoy omitted? It is interesting as being in the accentual 
derivative of the trochaic tetrameter catalectic. Indeed the treatment of accen- 
tual verse is inadequate, although there was a considerable bulk written before 
goo, and the beginnings of accentual verse are of the utmost importance. 

The work of the Abbé S. Gamber on Le Livre de la Genése dans la Poésie 
Latine au cinquiéme siécle might well have found a place in the bibliography. 
But Laistner dismisses Dracontius in three lines, and apparently does not men- 
tion the Hilary who wrote Metrum in Genesim and has but a passing reference to 
St. Avitus. And why is Remy de Gourmont’s Le Latin mystique omitted from the 
bibliography ? R. B. 


* * * * 


CHARLES Epwarp RussELL: Charlemagne. Pp. 319. London: Thornton 
Butterworth, Ltd. 15s. net. 1931. 


This is a most irritating book. The author has consulted the latest authori- 
ties as well the older, and but for his revolting style and his sneers might have 
given us a most valuable monograph. But this sort of thing is unbearable (p. I9) : 
“ Chilperic, King of the Burgundians, had two sons and a daughter, Clotilde the 
Fair. He had also a brother, one Gondebaud. Someone should descant philo- 
sophically upon Good Brother and Bad Brother. From Genesis IV. onward they 
persistently recur in all human records.’’ As a matter of fact, Chilperic had 
three brothers. In telling the story of the rivalry of Brunhilda and Fredegonde, 
he omits all mention of the excellent Gontran, the Merovingian King of Burgundy, 
who lived till 593, and reigned for thirty-two years. He is grossly unfair to 
Brunhilda, even to Chilperic I., who had his merits: he antedates St. Arnulf of 
Metz and Pepin of Landen, who could hardly have supported Fredegonde (who 
died 597) against Brunhilda. In telling the story of the Rois Faineants, he is 
needlessly unjust to Clothaire the Great and Dagobert I. It is untrue that (p. 53) 
“Nobody can follow the long dreary succession of superfluous Sigeberts, Chil- 
derics, and the rest.” No serious historian would be guilty of the levity of saying 
(p. 55) ““. . . Pepin of Heristal as the only mayor, and some puppet, I forget 
which, as the one King.”’ In 687 (the date given) Thierry III was nominal King 
of Neustria and Burgundy ; Austrasia had none. It is quite easy to follow the 
succession of the Rois Fainéants, although some of the dates are doubtful, and 
three of the later Kings, Clothaire IV. (about 718), Chilperic II (716-721) (who 
was not a “ Fainéant’”’), Childeric III. (743-751), are of doubtful or unknown 
parentage. After the murder of Childeric II., (referred to on p. 53), there were 
no Sigeberts and only one Childeric! The succession is quite clear: Thierry III. 
(Neustria), Dagobert II. (restored, Austrasia), Clovis III. (Neustria, Childebert 
III. (Neustria), Dagobert III. (Neustria), Chilperic II. (Neustria 716, France 
719-721), Clothaire (Austrasia 718), Thierry IV. (of Chelles) (France 721-738), 
Childeric III. (France 743-751). | 


After such a beginning, we are not tempted to go through the rest of the book. 


@ 
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Prius SERVIEN: Les Rythmes comme Introduction physique a l’Esthétique. 
Paris: Borvin et Cie. 1930. 12 fcs. Pp. 208. 


__ This is a somewhat pretentious book. The fundamental thesis of the author 
is sound, but it is nothing more than a restatement of the position advanced by 
myself in 1905 and repeated ever since in all my articles on metric. The position 
is that a verse is duplex not simple, the adjustment to a metrical scheme of a 
portion of phonetic material. M. Servien asserts (p. 77) that “le vers est un 
double tissu rythmique ” and again (p. 78) “il y a dans le vers certains moules 
rythmiques etablis a priori qui déforment les structures rythmiques que le lyrisme 
coule dans ces moules.’’ I am quite in agreement with him when he adds (p. 81) : 
“Tl n’y a pas régles que le vers doit suivre mais observation scientifiques des 
lois que le vers suit.” It is perfectly true that verse represents “‘ le ménage d’un 
rythme connu a priori, d’un schéma sciemment accepté, et de ces remous de 
rythmes qu’est toute poésie vivante.” (p. 83). It is doubtless also true that 
any given type of French verse can be found, isolated, or even repeated, in French 
prose. But I doubt whether we can go so far as to say that (p. 123) “le vers 
nait de la prose, en préférant certaines formes a raison de leur fréquence en prose, 
aux endroits au cette prose est lyrique. La versification accentue seulement la 
hiérarchie, se montre beaucoup plus absolue dans ses préférences.’’ M. Servien 
does not sufficiently stress the important corollary of his and my position, namely 
that the difference between a 444 and a 66 Alexandrine (for example) is not metri- 
cal, but phonetic. They are different, certainly, but not different in the way so 
misleadingly laid down by most French metrists. M. Servien has the credit 
of being the only French metrist (is he French ?) who has accepted the distinction 
(which I regard as fundamental) between the metrical and phonetic factors in 
verse. T. B. RupMosE-BROWN. 


* * * * 


MauRIcE MAGRE: Le Sang de Toulouse. Paris: Fasquelle n. d. [1931]. 12fcs. 

Pp...275. 

This novel dealing with the Albigensian Crusade is an excellent corrective 
to the Prieur de Prouille (noticed in these columns) of M. Henri Duclos. I suspect 
that M. Duclos is the finer writer. But M. Magre is in no way devoid of literary 
talent. M. Duclos takes the Catholic standpoint. M. Magre is violently, passion- 
ately, Albigensian and anti-Catholic, even anti-French. His hatred of Castelnau, 
Amaury-Amalric, Foulquet Bishop of Toulouse, Simon Earl of Leicester and Pope 
Innocent III. sears the page on which he etches in vitriolic loathing and contempt 
his portraits of the protagonists of Catholicism. He gives a sympathetic if some- 
what superficial picture of the Cathare “‘ Parfaits ’ and their followers. Both 
authors agree in accepting the heroism and purity of the ‘‘ Parfaits.”” They differ 
in their attitude to the effect of the heresy on the population at large. Duclos, 
paints a picture of universal corruption and lechery. Magre shows a brilliant 
civilization brought to its destruction by the activities of the Crusaders and the 
pusillanimity of the Comte de Toulouse. It is an interesting book. Its method 
is novel. The story of the Crusade is told from the point of view of an unfrocked 
monk, become equerry to Raymond VI. of Toulouse. It is he who assassinates 
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the Legate Castelnau (the name of his assassin is historically unknown) ;_ his 
sister assassinates the Earl of Leicester. In M. Magre’s prose we hear the cries 
of the Languedocian poets Estieu, Perbosc, Fourés and Philadelphe de Gerde, 
whose attacks on the Crusaders of so long ago though written nearly 700 years 
after the event have the force and life of contemporary hatred. ae 


NOTES FROM CATALONIA AND PROVENCE. 


I HAVE just received from the Oficina de Relacions Meridionals a handsome 
illustrated volume containing everything pertaining to Education in the 
Generalitat de Catalunya : legislation, regulations, proposals, actual achievements 
and administration, a “ Calendar ’”’ (in the University sense) of L’Obra Cultura. 
If only our Minister of Education would take matters as seriously and wisely 
as the Catalan Conseller d’ Instruccié Publica. For the Catalanization of 
Education there is a Comite de la lengua (Language Committee), consisting 
mainly of School Inspectors. A decree of the Spanish Republic (zgth April, 
1931) grants to Catalonia the exclusive use of Catalan as a medium of instruction 
in infant schools wherever Catalan is the maternal language of the children. In 
primary schools Catalan is also to be used as the medium of instruction in the 
same districts, but from the age of eight onwards, children whose mother tongue 
is Catalan are also to be taught (mot taught through the medium of) Spanish. 

There is also a Consell de Cultura, competent to advise in all matters of 
Education and authorized to draw up programmes in all subjects of instruction. 

Space forbids entering into details. 

Another event of first-rate importance is the publication of a new Review 
dealing with all questions that interest the parts of France in which the Langue 
d’Oc (Modern Provengal in its various dialects) is spoken. M. Frédéric Mistral, 
nephew of the great poet, is Directeur litteraire, and the editorial committee 
includes many great names of the Félibrige as well as Professor Emile Ripert 
of Aix and Professor Gaston Guillaume of Bordeaux. The first number (Janvier 
1932) is excellent. An interesting and useful feature is the ‘‘ Revue des Revues,” 
under which head, nineteen reviews printed in langue d’oc are analysed, as well 
as a number of bilingual publications. ‘‘ Chroniques’’ from other countries 
also appear, or will appear. The Irish correspondents are Professor Rudmose- 
Brown and Maire ni Scairbh. _I have pointed out to M. Mistral that “‘ Angleterre ” 
is not a suitable rubric under which to include the Irish Free State, as is done, 
alas! in the first number. 

_ But the maternal language of the children is not yet taught in infant and 
primary schools of the Midi: nowhere is instruction given through its medium. 
Some progress has been made in schools not under government control. 
Provengal is also taught in a few lycées. Catalan, béarnais and gascon are 


taught in the religious schools of the dioceses where these dialects are spoken. 
That is alll 
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The result is that there is no accepted literary language; all dialects are 
equal. It is true that Mistral’s dialect (curious in the fact that it has no sign 
of the plural in nouns) is the only one even slightly known by foreigners, but 
the various western dialects are equally important and have all been used by 
excellent writers. Julien Galery, an Auvergnat writer, died last November. 
He was one of the most conspicuous of the followers of the great Auvergnat 
Vermenouze. 

Mlle. Jeanne Barthés (Clardeluno) has just published at Rodez an excellent 
school anthology of the writers of Languedoc (z.e. excluding those of Provence 
proper, like Mistral, Aubanel, Roumanille, and their school). I trust that with 
Catalonia for a neighbour, France will see the propriety of instituting the teaching 
of their mother tongue to the children of Languedoc (and of Provence and 
Aquitaine) ! 

M. Paul Eyssavel, one of the outstanding poets of Provence proper, has 
published a new volume: Lou Lume sus la Draio. The veteran poetess of 
Bigorre, Philadelphe de Garde, one of the firebrands of the “‘ revanche de Muret”’ 
has also published a new volume, Eds Crids. R. B. 


GARNERED SHEAVES. By Sir James G. Frazer. London: MacMillan. zs. net, 


Although the greater part of the matter in this volume has already appeared 
in print, it has only now been made readily available to the student of Com- 
parative Anthropology. There are over 500 pages in which are collected widely- 
scattered variants of custom or folk-lore, while, nearly 100 pages appear in print 
for the first time. 

There is a valuable note on the custom among certain tribes in South America 
of modifying the form of a word according to the sex of the speaker. For 
example, biti (masc.), biku (fem.) rain, mahi (masc.) and maki (fem.) for mazze. 
The work is exceedingly rich in references to other works, in footnotes and is 
absolutely indispensable to all engaged in building up the science of the common 
workings of the mind in Man. JAS, 


THE WoMAN AT THE WINDow and other stories. By Padraic O’Conaire. Trans- 
lated from the Irish, by Eamonn O’Neill. Illustrated by Micheal Mac 
Liammor. Dublin: Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. net. New Edition. 

Here is a new and illustrated edition of already popular stories by Padraic 

O Conaire, with pictures and head-pieces by Michael MacLiammoir. This 

artist’s black-and-white work is well known and these seven illustrations are 

admirably suited to accompany the author’s stories. Some years ago, when the 

Cubist, the Futurist and the Vorticist were launching their individual attacks 
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on the popular preference for the naturalistic representation of nature, a writer 
on Art predicted as the result of these revolutionary breakings away from tradition, 
that Art would tend to become more designed and decorative in its treatment 
of Nature. And this decorative and designed character is a mark of the work 
of Michael Mac Liammoir. The delicacy and restraint of ‘‘ As I lay in Bed,” 
and the sunny atmosphere of “ Disillusioned,”’ would alone be sufficient to stamp 
him as a master of his medium. This volume is a happy coupling of the work 
of two Irish artists, who are in the first rank of excellence in their respective 
fields. Ask 


* * * * 


DaniEt Boone : Historic Adventures of an American Hunter among the Indians. 
Lithographs in colours by Fedor Rojankobsky. Edited by Averill and 
Lila Stanley. Faber & Faber. 7s. 6d. 


The imagination of a child is creative and can, artist-fashion, transform the 
least stimulating of raw material into the stuff of dream-life, yet even an artist 
profits by an environment of aesthetic example and it is one of the finer aspects 
of the present century’s preoccupation with youth that shows us the picture- 
books of children emerging from mere mechanical illustrations, dependant for 
vitality on the spark of the child’s own mind, into actual works of art potent to 
kindle the spark towards true aesthetic flame. This book is a perfect example 
of the best in modern picture-books. The Adventures of the American hunter, 
Daniel Boone, among the Indians are illustrated in coloured lithographs by Fedor 
Rojankovsky with that spirit of fire and gaiety that seems to be the special dower 
of the Russian. 

An Adlerian parent, who had fled the bedaubed and sugary mobs of a hundred 
Christmas book shops, fearing to implant some indelible impression of ugliness 
or sentimentality in the subconscious of his children would surely rejoice at find- 
ing these jocund exquisite fantasies of line and colour. These might be sketches 
of some ballet created by a Siagheleff inspired by Peter Pan’s Indians and the 
animals, birds and trees of the nursery Noah’s Ark. The map of America itself 
seen by Rojankovsky has learned the dancing magic. The child who has seen 
this map will surely never afterwards lose in the black and tedious eclipse of 
school geography the beauty of a Continent that is no more than a bright and 
jagged slab of yellowstone, sea-smoothed, and tide-darkened at the edges, and 
ringed about with the very buffaloes, bears, tigers, deer and fishes that crowd 
by night round the sleeping heads of every nursery cot in the world. 


* * * * 


MIDSUMMER NicuT Mapness. By Sean O’Faolain. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Sean O’Faolain is the latest addition to the ranks of Irish storytellers. I 
think that time will prove him to be a considerable one. 

The first impression one has of his book and the last is that he is all the 
time a writer with a profound respect for his craft. In reading the work of 
Peadar O’Donnell and Liam O’Flaherty one cannot avoid the impression that 
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though they are good storytellers they are not artists, their prose is the prose 
of men who despise their medium ; the tone is uniform throughout, good but 
a little lacking in variety. The sense of words that is so lacking in them is 
obvious in the very first lines of Midsummer Night Madness. This, one says, 
is a man who has read widely, felt deeply, written and rewritten endlessly, to 
achieve his effects. 

The rich texture of O’Faolain’s prose is not unlike that of Bax’s music. 
It has the same solidity, the same natural magic, the same romantic variousness. 

O’Faolain excels in the description of action. He may, I feel, yet write 
a fine romantic novel. He is at his weakest when action flags, when he is tied 
down to the description of states of mind. His strength and weakness are 
clearly shown in the first story and that which he calls ‘‘ The Small Lady.” In 
the title story, incident does not flag because there is a unity of time and place, 
characters are of the simplest sort, and no fundamental issues are touched upon. 
It is, in fact, a typical romantic tale and a brilliant success. There is magic, 
in it. 

There is no magic in “‘ The Small Lady ”’ though it contains what is probably 
the best writing inthe book. For in the story of a woman who is shot as a spy 
he is compelled to touch upon fundamental issues, and whenever he does so he 
displays a curious insensitiveness to them. The woman in this tale takes a 
lover the night before her execution ; when a drunkard steals a bottle of whiskey 
she “ sniggers”’ ; the young man who has been her lover goes off promptly to 
get confession (this which Mr. Garnett praises seems to me monstrous psychology) ; 
even the men who take her off to her death behave like the chorus in an Italian 
opera and sing for her a ballad about her execution. 

But this is O’Faolain’s worst fault. I have read some of these stories 
several times with the same admiration for their splendid artistry, and there are 
certain scenes which I shall always remember : the Drunkard and the Guestmaster 
in “‘ The Small Lady ” ; Stevey and the Teacher in ‘‘ The Death of Stevey Long.” 

And I know that it will be among the dozen or so books about Ireland which 
I read again and again. F. O’C. 


* * * * 


WirHout My Croax. By Kate O’Brien. London: Wm. Heinemann. 8s. 6d, 


The Considines of Mellick were what is known as a Power in the Land. 
Miss Kate O’Brien, in her brilliant study of the family through three generations, 
has carefully avoided the pitfalls of the ‘‘saga’”’ novel. Her characters do not 
become wearisome through being steeped in the same tradition ; they are full 
of variety and charm, whether they remain true to the caste or rebel against 
it. Anthony Considine, the original horse-thief who founded the clan, is lightly 
but carefully sketched. His son, Honest John, who built up the family fortune 
for his thirteen children, occupies the stage just long enough to enable the reader 
to appreciate his forceful personality. But the true action of the story begins 
with Anthony, heir to Honest John ; his wife Molly, his sister Caroline, and his 
son Denis. Here the powerful Considine tradition is seen at work, drawing 
into its meshes all those who are allied to the family by marriage, and dealing 
effectively with those who try to break away from it. First the beautiful 
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Caroline, weary of her prim, matter of fact lawyer husband, seeks freedom at the 
age of forty-four, but is soon drawn back into the fold. Then Denis, high-strung 
and passionate, breaks through the double bond of his father’s love and the 
Considine tradition, to defy the family authority by falling in love with a beautiful, 
but illegitimate, scullery-maid. To anticipate how these issues are resolved 
would give away the secret of a novel which, for quality of atmosphere and 
psychological content could hardly be surpassed as a study of the Irish Catholic 
upper middle class during the Victorian Era. The story is set in a delightful 
frame of spreading pasture land, fair gardens, woods and winding rivers. It 
marks a definite reaction from the surfeit of realism so long associated with 
novels of Irish rural life, for the Considines, however proud and self-centred 
they may be, are neither sordid nor ungenerous by nature. The decorative 
we by Freda Bone add not a little to the attraction of this remarkable 
ook. 


Tuarassa. A Story of Childhood by the Western Wave. By Mary Frances 

McHugh. London: MacMillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Somewhere between the Peaks of Kerry and the Twelve Pins of Connemara, 
the child-life of Mary Frances McHugh was spent, and it is a notable proof of the 
fact that childish impressions leave deeply-printed pictures in the memory, that 
she is able to give in later life such detailed and living accounts as are here written. 
The authoress is richly gifted with the power of saying what she has to, in delight- 
ful and well-chosen prose, and her book is, I would say, an alive picture of quiet 
Irish country-life. We have many glimpses of customs and modes of thought 
that have persisted from ancient days very little affected by modern conventions, 
—the candle-lighted village on Christmas Eve, and also on St. John’s Eve, the 
old white-haired “‘ measurer of heads’ whose touch was so sought by those who 
suffered. “Don’t I have it done myself ”’ said Michael, “ once or twice or maybe 
three times in the year? those times I do be feeling terrible bad with the nerfs 
and the headache. But the wise man has only to put his hands on my head, and 
I’m as right as rain.”” She knows the fisher-folk and understands why they are 
examples of steadfastness, lovers of a clean body, and why they are, of all classes, 
a people who use reposefully their hours of leisure. But, to use a theatrical 
expression, her “ lighting ”’ of the stage is a little too sombre. She rather tends 
to dwell on the past with sorrow, and regret that it can never be again as it was. 
Do we accept that “a thing of beauty is a joy for ever?’ Also, have we sensed 
the depth of the teaching that, unless we become as little children, we shall not be 
able to enter into the fulness of all joy? To see the past happiness, in the light of 
the happiness in which it passed, is not the same as to look with saddened eyes 
on happy pictures. ‘‘ Thalassa’’ is truly a book to have and to read, and it is 
charmingly free from the trifling, cynical atmosphere of blasé licence that 
disfigures so much of to-day’s contribution to literature—it is gentle Irish in its 
vivid naturalness. 


A. K. 
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EDGAR WALLACE. 


Why do people write? The great majority, I am sure, for either of two 
reasons, either for Fame or for Money. _ It is only the poet who is really writing 
out of a need to write, a need to express something, either personal or something 
apprehended, which will insist on getting itself expressed, however imperfectly. 
Wallace, at any rate, with his sound average commonsense, would have had no 
difficulty in confessing that he wrote for a living, for money. Speaking here 
in Dublin at the first Sweep he said that the only thing he wanted to be said 
about himself was that he was first, last, and all the time, a journalist, “ that 
is to say,” he explained, “I always like to have my expenses paid.” 

What is the secret of the success of a popular novelist ? It is at the same 
time the despair and the envy of writers of genius. Browning, who did not 
write for money, resented his slow rise to fame; Henry James, who did not 
write for money, was pathetically eager for fame and pathetically petulant at 
the popular successes of his day ; George Meredith, who wrote both for fame 
and money, was equally sore at the successes of the Caines and the Corellis. 
Genius is never unconscious of itself, and very often it is rather pettily self- 
conscious—witness Hardy, who stopped writing novels in 1895 because critics 
had attacked Jude, and wasted the remainder of a long life in writing inferior 
poetry, just for spite. I suppose the secret of it is that a great popular success 
must appeal to peoples’ hearts, like Dickens, whereas the eclectic genius, like 
Meredith and James, appeals only to the intellect. 

With regard to Edgar Wallace, at any rate, the secret of his success was 
his remarkable invention and fertility. He wrote straight detective stories 
(e.g., The Clue of the Twisted Candle, and The Clue of the New Pin) which are 
in the front rank, but he reached the top of the wave in his astonishing series 
of “ thrillers.” He created, in these, a whole world of people and events with 
very little tangible reality to them. His Elk, Reeder, Senior Wrangler Scotland 
Yard Men, gangs led by white-haired middle-aged fat men with cherubic 
countenances, river front warehouses with entrances a hundred yards away or 
at low tide. only, and so on, were always interesting, though one after another 
the actual variations were slight, because of his astonishing invention and the 
freshness of the easy, nervous, style he had mastered. He always had a trick 
or two up his sleeve, so that you never read one of his, even the 150th, without 
finding that, even though most of it was on familiar lines, there was a new trick 
somewhere. They were well written, they were easy to read, and they introduced 
the reader into a world of delightful romantic adventure—a world as far apart 
from everyday life, and as welcome, as the Cloak-and-Sword romance of twenty 
years ago. : 

His West African stories, of Sanders, and Bones, and Hamilton, are of a 
higher order. Here again is an amazing invention. But his protagonists, 
though they are all conventions—the convention of the British race as a sort 
of Bayard amongst the Black races—are human and individual. While in 
Bosambo, the runaway nigger who becomes a King, half converted to Christianity, 
with his folk versions of ‘‘ Markee, Luki, Johnee,” he has achieved a distinct 
creation. At any rate one appreciative reader, who can remember not one 
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single character out of Aldous Huxley, and not one single line, phrase, or incident 
of his save a malicious page about Shelley, finds Sanders, Bones, Hamilton, and 
Bosambo in his memory in that gallant company which includes Sherlock Holmes 
and other modern figures who have come to life through the written word. 
We could have better spared many a better writer. P..S,;,0°H:; 


SAORSTAT EIREANN. Official Handbook. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 


This book consists of 33 essays by 29 writers, in the front rank of authorities 
in their several subjects, and covers every phase of Irish culture and endeavour. 
The object of the book is to give a picture of the Ireland that is, and of its cultural 
and historical background, and it must be said that it succeeds admirably in this 
object. The Book is well written, easy to read, and very happily avoids what is 
the strongest temptation in a book of this sort, the accumulation of a mass of 
statistics. The average citizen will find it a mine of instructive and useful 
information. 

The various essays are, of necessity, short, and aim at giving the bones of 
their subjects rather than the detailed structure. Most of them are, therefore, 
slight, but they are adequate, and appended to each essay is a short Bibliography, 
very useful to any reader who wants to go deeper. Of outstanding merit are 
the Chapters by Eoin MacNeill, on History; by Professor George O’Brien, 
on Industries and Trade and Commerce ; by A. Mahr on Archaeology ; by Thomas 
Bodkin, on Modern Irish Art ; by Gerard Murphy and Robert Lynd, on Irish 
and Anglo-Irish Literature, and by Professor Michael Tierney on Learning in 
Ireland. Now that he has been relieved of other duties, we hope to see a great 
deal more from Professor Tierney’s learned and scholarly pen. 

The book has ten reproductions of photographs of such beautiful antiquities 
as The Cross of Cong and The Ardagh Chalice, and 35 original drawings by modern 
Irish Artists—the bulk of them by Paul Henry, John Keating, Sean O’Sullivan, 
and Maurice MacGonigal. These drawings are on the whole remarkably good 
and are beautifully produced. 

The Cover is a little ornate, but if one stands a little distance away, one 
gets the full effect of a rich and lavish and not unattractive design. 

The book is good value for 3s. 6d. 324 pages and 45 illustrations. 

Eo 


oe OTL. 


* * * * 


MAGAZINES. 


The Criterion (7s. 6d. net, Faber & Faber, Ltd., London) continues easily 
to maintain its intellectual supremacy. amongst magazines. Miss Evelyn 
Underhill’s study of Baron von Hiigel entitled “‘ Finite and Infinite ” is admirable 
in its understanding of von Hiigel’s nobility of soul. Mr. Christopher Dawson 
writes on “ The Origins of the Romantic Tradition’ and turns his wealth of 
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learning into a fascinating article of outstanding importance. A writer named 
Gallox in rather dull prose advances some interesting theories in his endeavour 
‘to connect “ Property and Poetry.” And Mr. Flint’s mainly pessimistic comments 
on the twenty books of poems he reviews in his ‘‘ Verse Chronicle’’ have the 
intimate and personal note of a sincere confession from a literary believer. Mr. 
W. J. Lawrence’s thorough scholarship is evident in dealing with ‘“ Massinger’s 
Punctuation ” and the various reviews of Books of the Quarter are the work 
of recognised authorities. 


The Modern Scot (2s., 3 South Street, St. Andrews) is concerned primarily 
with aggressive Scotch nationality—racial, cultural and political. It includes 
some good literary articles, such as Mr. Herbert Read’s analysis of what constitutes 
“The Long Poem,” and Mr. A. T. Cunninghame’s criticism of recent verse in 
“The pale cast of thought.” Mr. Eimar O’Duffy writes scathingly against 
neo-Malthusianism in ‘‘ The Vitalist Implications of the New Economics,” and 
Mr. C. M. Grieve deals with Hitler’s “ Blutsgefiihl”” in a stormy article called 
“The Caledonian Antisyzygy and the Gaelic Idea.’’ Reduced to plain words 
he is dealing with the conflict between Socialism and Nationalism and he thinks, 
quoting from Wyndham Lewis, that Hitler has found a reconciliation for these 
opposing forces. 


For those desirous of keeping in touch with modern verse, “‘ Poetry, A 
Magazine of Verse,” is essential. The February number (price 25 cents, 232 
East Erie Street, Chicago) contains a remarkable contribution by Ford Madox 
Ford entitled “‘ Buckshee”’ and also some lines written by Professor Julian 
Huxley, the biologist. Two articles on modern English poetry by Mr. Basil 
Bunting and Mr. Michael Roberts make the reader wonder how these writers 
know so definitely and dogmatically what constitutes modern poetry. 


MoTLEY. The Dublin Gate Theatre Magazine. March, 1932. Price 6d. 


We congratulate The Gate Theatre on their courage in venturing upon the 
publication of a magazine entirely devoted to things theatrical in Ireland. 
Since the cessation of The Irish Playgoer, a pioneer effort by that veteran of the 
Irish drama, Mr. Joseph Holloway, we have had nothing of this kind—if we 
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except the occasional issues of Beltaine, the organ of The Irish Literary Theatre 
and the later Samhain. ‘‘ Motley ”’ is the title which has been selected for the 
new venture, and the title-page consists of a striking design, somewhat in the 
Beardsleyan tradition, by Michael MacLiammoir. Lord Longford contributes 
an opening statement on the work of the Gate Theatre, and Mr. Hilton Edwards 
follows with an explanation of its name. Mr. Tocher pleads for the performance 
of a National-Morality Play in a very practical way and with plenty of common- 
sense argument to back his proposition (and, &@ propos of this, why not a 
performance of that early Miracle-Play ‘“‘ The Pride of Life’? The text is 
available in a reprint, by The Royal Society of Antiquaries, from the MS. in 
Trinity, and the lacunae could surely be filled in by some of our young Irish 
scholars). Amongst other noteworthy contributions are poems by Padraic 
Colum and Francis Stuart, and a Note on MacLiammoir’s Hamlet by C.P.C. 


It is impossible to give detailed notice to the many other Magazines received. 
“The Aryan Path ”’ (Price 2s. 6d., 293 Regent Street, London), is a well edited 
publication and full of helpful information for those interested in theosophical 
ideas. “‘New Masses”? is an American monthly of revolutionary art and 
literature. It costs 15 cents a copy and can be had from 63 West 16th Street, 
New York. It is a worker’s paper with strong communistic tendencies, and is 
illustrated with striking cartoons chiefly concerned with injustices to labour. 
“ The Virginia Quarterly Review ” price 75 cents, published at the University 
of Virginia, and “Hound and Horm,” price 50 cents, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, are both high class reviews, “ The Virginia’ being somewhat academical 
in tone and “ Hound and Horn”’ more definitely literary in character. 


